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PREFATORY NOTE 

This Pocket Booh is intended as a handy guide for 
passengers by the P. & 0. Company's steamers, and 
will be found to contain information of general 
interest for travellers to the Far East It does not 
profess to take the place of the Company's handbook 
which has been issued during nearly three-quarters 
of a century, and to which intending passengers are 
referred for detailed information as to tariffs, dates 
of sailing, and general conditions regarding baggage 
and so forth. It is hoped, however, that the Pocket 
Book may be found a useful companion en route. The 
written articles, plans, and maps have been prepared 
with much care. The Company will feel obliged for 
any corrections or suggestions that may be offered to 
them on the subject as a guide to a future edition. 
At the end of the book will be found some blank 
pages which will be convenient for noting facts or 
impressions derived from what, it is sincerely hoped, 
may prove to be, to those concerned, an agreeable 
experience of life at sea. 
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1892 


6898 






10,000 


Pera . 






7,637 






Australia 




jj 


6901 






10,000 


Moldavia 




,j 


9,600 






Aden. 




jj 


3925 






3,000 


Palma 




^j 


7,632 










II 


4045 






3,000 


Mongolia 




jj 


9,606 






Formosa 






4045 






3,000 






J, 


10,609 






Java . 




II 


4093 






3,000 


Macedonia 




1904 


10,612 






Manila 






4210 






8,000 


Poena 




1905 


7,626 






Japan 




1893 


4319 






8,000 


Peshawur 






7,634 






Ceylon 
' Caledonia 




1894 


4094 






3,000 


Delta. 




jj 


8,053 










7558 






11,000 


Mooltan 






9,621 






Mazagon 




,, 


4997 






2,500 


Dongola 
Delhi. 






8,038 






Simla. 




„ 


5884 






4,500 




II 


8,090 






Nubia 




1895 


5914 






4,500 


Devanha 




1906 


8.090 






Malta 




II 


6064 






4,500 


Nile . 




,, 


6,694 






Borneo 






4573 






8,600 


Namur 




jj 


6,694 






Sumatra 




II 


4607 






3,500 


Nyanza 




,, 


6,696 






Sunda 




II 


4674 






3,500 


Nore . 




1907 


6,696 






F&lawan 






4686 






3,600 


Salsette Pitting oui 


1908 


6,000 






India. 




i8^ 


7911 






11,000 


Malwa Building 


,, 


11,000 






China. 




II 


7899 






11,000 


Mantua „ 


II 


11.000 






Candia 




6482 


f 


8. 


4,500 


Morea 


.1 i ,1 11,000 


' 





if 



4,500 

11,000 

11,000 

I 6,500 

6,500 

, 6,600 

I 6,600 

I 3,500 

11,000 

6,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

; 4,600 

' 4,500 

i 5,000 

5,000 

12,000 

5,000 

12,000 

13,000 

13,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

13,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

4,500 

4,500 

4,500 

4,600 

10,000 

15,000 

15.000 

15,000 



TOTAL PAST AND PRESENT FLEET, 220 SHIPS. 

With a Total Tonnage of 765,229, or an Average Tonnage of 
8478 for each Ship. 

TOTAL PRESENT FLEET, 61 SHIPS. 

With a Total Tonnage of 413,083, or an Average Tonnage of 
6780 for each Ship. 



THE P. & 0. COMPANY 1 

The first "P. & 0. Pocket Book" (1890) contained 
a somewhat detailed history of the Company's 
operations. It is not considered necessary to 
reprint that article, as the facts are generally well 
known to those who are interested in the annals of 
Steam Navigation. A brief notice of the subject 
may, however, not be out of place, and may be 
interesting to the casual traveller. 

The Peninsular Company commenced its regular 
career in the year 1837, by running Mail Packets 
from London to Lisbon and Gibraltar, under contract 
with Her Majesty's Government, which at that date, 
and for some twenty years subsequent thereto, was 
represented by the Lords Commissioners 
Bfeiisand of the Admiralty. In the course of 
Extension to Far |.^q ^^ ^.j^j.^^ years, the Line was ex- 
East, 1837-44. •' ' 

tended to Malta and Alexandria, and in 
1840 the Company was incorporated by Royal 
Charter, under the name of the Peninsular and 

^ This epitome stands as in the P. & 0. Pocket Book of 1900, 
and is followed by a few words in allusion to the developments 
of the last seven years. 

8 
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Oriental Steam Navigation Company, with a view to 
its operations being carried on to the Far East. The 
first steamer despatched to India by the Company 
was the Hindostan, a vessel of 1800 tons and 500 
horse-power, which left England in September 1842, 
on her voyage via the Cape of Good Hope. The 
departure of this vessel was regarded in the light 
of a national event. The Hindostan was speedily 
followed by other steamers, and towards the end of 
1844 the Company was in a position to undertake a 
Mail Service extending from England to Alexandria, 
and from Suez to Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
together with a further extension from Ceylon to 
Penang, Singapore, Hong-Kong, and Shanghai. 

The difficulties connected with the establishment 
of what was then, and for many years afterwards, 
known as the Overland Route (although this title 
merely referred to the passage across the Isthmus of 
Suez) had therefore been rapidly overcome. Coaling 
stations, docks, store establishments, and, in such 
places as Suez and Aden, even fresh water supplies 
had to be and were provided and organised. The 
necessary capital for an undertaking of a novel 
and arduous character had been found. The overland 
though not without some difl&culty. ^°^*«- 

For many years antecedent to the construction of 
a railway from Alexandria to Suez, the important 
and valuable traffic developed by the Company was 
carried through Egypt in a primitive manner. 
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The Overland Route was mostly a waterway. 
The Mahmoudieh Canal enabled the Company to 
transport their passengers and goods from Alexandria 
to the Nile, whence they proceeded by steamer to 
Cairo, and the land portion of the journey was that 
through the desert from Cairo to Suez, a distance of 
less than a hundred miles. Speaking of the journey 
as a whole, it may be said to have been picturesque 
and interesting, but somewhat uncomfortable, while 
as regards the conveyance of merchandise on a 
large scale the diflSculties were great indeed. It 
may convey some idea on this point to mention 
that caravans, numbering more than three thousand 
camels, had to be employed to transport a single 
steamer's loading between Cairo and Suez. Every 
package was submitted to three separate transfers in 
passing from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, or 
vice versa. For nearly twenty years this system of 
working the Company's traffic continued in operation, 
but it sufficed for carrying on a trade which, for the 
value of the merchandise in proportion to its bulk, 
has, it may safely be said, never been equalled. It 
attained sometimes the annual value of forty millions 
sterling. 

The pioneer work in this undertaking was there- 
fore fairly accomplished towards the close of the 
year 1844, and the Mail Routes to Calcutta and 
China were immediately established. Thereafter 
the Company's progress was tolerably rapid. The 
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Calcutta and China lines were doubled in a 
comparatively short time. Steam communication 
to Australia was inaugurated in 1852 by a branch 
line carried out from Singapore. The service 
between Suez and Bombay (to which the East India 
Company had tenaciously clung for Extenaionto 
the sake of keeping alive their Navy) Austraua, 
came into the Company's hands in 1 85 4. 
From that date the Company have retained and 
expanded, in accordance with public requirements, 
the British Mail services throughout the East, under 
a series of Mail Contracts which on every occasion 
have passed through the ordeal of public tender. 
It may be said shortly that each fresh contract has 
been distinguished by an acceleration of pace and a 
considerable abatement in the amount of the subsidy 
paid by GU)vernment. It has been the constant policy 
of the Company to attain this double result. 

Considerable changes have necessarily taken place 
in the mode of working the Company's services. 
Branch lines such as that to Australia have become 
Trunk services. Other portions of the work formerly 
of great importance in connection with the con- 
veyance of Mails, such as the lines 
to Calcutta and to Japan, have been Routes, Suez 
removed from that category, and are ^"^^^*° 
now carried on simply as private enter- 
prises. But the most signal change in the operations 
of the Company was brought about through the 
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openiDg of the Suez Canal, an event of which the far- 
reaching consequences were enhanced by the fact 
that it synchronised with the practical adoption of 
the compound engine as the motive power of the 
Mercantile Marine. The effect of these two events 
was to annihilate the Overland trafl&c. For thirty 
years the Company had built up and depended for 
existence on the only trafl&c which was possible in 
connection with the transit through Egypt, viz. the 
conveyance of passengers and goods at rates which 
were necessarily high, owing to the conditions under 
which the work had to be carried on. These conditions 
and the rates depending on them were swept away 
by the opening of the Canal, and the financial 
consequences were such that for some time the 
future existence of the Company appeared to hang 
doubtfully in the balance. 

The Company's work had therefore to be re- 
organised, and a new Fleet procured with what 
diligence was possible under the adverse condition 
of reduced and at one time of vanished profit The 
evolution of the Company between 1870, when it 
became evident that the regime of overland work 
Reorganisation, must come to an end, and the year 
1870 to 1876. 1875, when the Company's reorganisa- 
tion was sufl&ciently accomplished to enable them 
to transfer their services to the Suez Canal 
route, was not an easy task. Apart from the 
inherent internal diflficulties in changing the actual 
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foundations of a large and complicated business, and 
of raising a new fleet as it were from the ashes of 
the old ships, the Post Office obstructed progress by 
objecting to the adoption of the Canal route for con- 
veyance of Mails, on the ground of its inadequacy in 
comparison with the Egyptian Railway. The depart- 
ment was at the same time willing to be convinced 
on this point for a pecuniary consideration, that is to 
say, for a sensible abatement of the subsidy, which 
was not an easy matter to arrange at a time when 
the Company was struggling for existence. However, 
the Company made some concession, and it was 
finally arranged that the heavy mails which were 
then sent from England by sea should in future be 
carried by the Suez Canal; but it was not till 
1888, when the Company had reduced oiose of overland 
their charge for the conveyance of Ro«t«.i888. 
the Mails by nearly £100,000 per annum, that the 
accelerated Mails sent via Brindisi were also trans- 
ferred to the Canal route. The Company's connec- 
tion with the Overland route through Egypt, which 
had existed for half a century, was then finally closed. 
As the Company was established some thirty years 
before the opening of the Suez Canal, when the cost 
of steam navigation in the Eastern seas was enormous 
(coal costing some sixty to eighty TheMau 
shillings a ton), it would have been semoai. 
absolutely impossible to open up these lines of distant 
communication without the assistance of a postal 
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subsidy. Since the Canal has been in existence, 
and the way to the Far East has lain open to all the 
world, the question has occasionally been mooted 
whether these regular Mail services are necessary, 
or whether the country might not save the money 
now paid for them 1 This question has not, however, 
been seriously raised. The imperial and commercial 
interests involved in the efficient postal communication 
between Great Britain and her colonies and de- 
pendencies in the East are of such magnitude as to 
put the idea of a haphazard or casual service entirely 
outside the sphere of practical politics. Some faint 
idea of the importance of this postal work may be 
gathered from the fact that the Mails sent from 
Brindisi for the Far East usually amount to some 4000 
bags and boxes by the India and Australia steamers. 
It is well known that the French Government, and 
more recently that of Germany, have perceived the 
necessity of safeguarding and encouraging their com- 
paratively limited interests by establishing packet 
services of considerable importance, and far more 
highly paid than the English line. While the French 
and German subventions have been increasing, the 
British payments have been diminished in a marked 
degree. The subvention paid to the P. & 0. 
Company is a quarter of a million less than it was 
about twenty years ago, although the extent and 
onerousness of the service is vastly greater. 

Perhaps the most conclusive proof that speed and 
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regularity must be paid for, may be found in con- 
trasting the conditions of a modem Mail steamer 
with those of a cargo steamer of the same period. 
Take one of the latest type of both kinds. The 
Mail steamer, with a speed of 18 contrast Man 
knots, has when loaded and coaled a and Cargo 
displacement of 11,485 tons, and the 
weight of cargo which she carries at that displace- 
ment amounts only to 2057 tons. On the other 
hand, the cargo steamer capable of steaming 12 
knots (which is considerably above the speed of 
the ordinary type of cargo vessel) has, when loaded 
and coaled, a displacement of 13,054 tons, but the 
weight of cargo which this latter steamer can lift 
amounts to 7376 tons. A comparison of the coal 
consumption and other items of expenditure would 
present an equally startling contrast, but to point 
the moral in this matter it will probably be enough 
to add, that the Mail steamer here alluded to cost a 
quarter of a million, and the cargo vessel, which is 
fitted in a superior manner for her class, cost only 
seventy thousand pounds, or little more than a fourth 
of the price of the Mail ship. Looking at these simple 
facts it is easy to understand that steam vessels of 
high speed would not be found in the Eastern trade 
(where the Passenger business is comparatively small 
in extent and the season of short duration), except 
for the purpose of carrying out a Mail contract 
The shipbuilding operations of the Company 
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during the last sixty years might be considered as 
typical of the development of the Mercantile Marine 
of this country. Their service commenced with two 
or three very small steamers, of which, one, the 
William Fawcett, was of only 206 tons, and the 
size of the ships has gradually expanded until 
the recent steamers exceed 8000 tons. The 
Company's fleet to-day consists of steamers aggre- 
Shipbiiiiding gating upwards of 300,000 tons, the 
Operations, original cost of these ships amounting 
to £7,000,000 sterling. The experience of the last 
thirty years has proved that, in order to maintain 
a business of this kind on a fairly profitable level, 
every ship must be replaced by a new and improved 
vessel in less than twenty years. This is not due 
to decay in the material of the ships, as, for 
example, it may be pointed out that H.M. Troop 
Ship Himalaya, which was built by this Company 
in 1853, only ceased work three or four years ago. 
But the progress of shipbuilding and engineering has 
been so rapid, and the carrying power and economy 
of the newest ships is so remarkable, that it is only 
by owning ships of the latest and most advanced 
type that shipowners can maintain their position 
successfully. It will be easily understood what a 
heavy charge on the working of a business of this 
kind is the annual reserve or sinking fund, which 
must be set aside in order to maintain the Company 
in a state of efficiency. 
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There can hardly be a more interesting chapter in 
the annals of industrial progress during the last fifty 
years than that appertaining to the history of Steam 
Navigation. Probably the P. & 0. Company was 
the first Company to adopt the screw in lieu of the 
paddle, at all events on a large scale. Their first 
screw vessel was built in 1851, and no paddle ships 
were subsequently added to the fleet, except two or 
three intended for special service. All the earlier 
screw steamers were fitted with what Evolution of 
were called geared engines, which steam Power, 
occupied considerable space, but were fairly 
economical. The introduction of the direct-acting 
engine effected a great economy in the space 
occupied, but was attended with an increased con- 
sumption of fuel. The principle of surface condensa- 
tion, which was first applied some time about 1859, 
enabled a higher pressure of steam to be carried, 
and by the use of fresh water in the boilers effected 
a great economy ; but unfortunately with disastrous 
results, in some cases, to the boilers, as a destructive 
chemical action was set up, through the continuous 
return of the same water to and from the condenser. 
The use of superheated steam followed that of surface 
condensation, and higher pressures became the object 
of ambition, with the result that the high and low 
pressure engine soon came into vogue. This com- 
pound engine was by no means a new idea, for a 
patent had been taken out for the principle early 

2 
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in the century. The first essay of the P. & O. 
Company in this direction was in a steamer called 
the Mooltan, which was built in 1860; and this 
appeared so far successful that, between 1860 and 
1864, several steamers were constructed with these 
new and costly engines. But the result was a grave 
disappointment The economy was imdoubted ; but 
the machinery, although it had been fitted by one of 
the most eminent firms in the country, regardless of 
cost, was found to be unreliable. The accidents 
were numerous, and, although comparatively slight, 
they occurred so frequently that the efficiency of the 
Mail service was in danger of being impaired. The 
result was that several of the ships thus fitted 
had these costly engines replaced by less complex 
machinery, involving the Company in serious loss. 
The Mooltan, already mentioned, was an example 
of a vessel fitted with appliances in advance of the 
age. Not only were her engines of the new type, 
but she was likewise fitted with hydraulic steering 
gear and refrigerating machinery; and all these 
appliances had eventually to be removed, because 
they could not be relied on to work satisfactorily 
throughout a long voyage. It was not until 1869 
that the Company succeeded in building a steamer 
with high and low pressm'e machinery which could 
be considered thoroughly successful. From that date 
onwards progress towards economy of fuel has been 
most rapid. Steam pressures have been raised from 
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50 lbs., which was the first tentative departure in 
connection with the compound engine, to 200 lbs. in 
the triple and quadruple engine, and it may be said 
that to-day a pound of coal does as much work as 
four or five pounds did thirty years ago. The use 
of steel in those parts of the machinery where the 
strains are most severely felt has reduced the risk of 
accident almost to an imperceptible point, and the 
safety of life at sea has been assured to a remarkable 
degree by the improvements which have been eflfected 
in the construction of marine engines. 

While the chief credit is due to engineers for the 
great progress of steam navigation, the art of ship 
construction has also undergone a siiip 

revolutionary process. In design, in oonatruction. 
material, in the distribution of strength, in superiority 
of work, and in luxury of fittings, the modern steam- 
ship surpasses her prototype to an extent which it 
is difficult to realise, so easily does the mind become 
accustomed to novelty of any kind. The economic 
aspect of the evolutionary process which has been 
brought about in shipping is easily discernible in 
the extraordinary cheapness in the cheapness or 
rates of conveyance for merchandise. Transport, 
and to a more limited extent for passengers, which 
prevails on every ocean route, but which is nowhere 
more distinctly observed than in the trade of the 
Far East. It is a tolerably safe proposition that 
neither the agricultural interest, nor that of railways, 
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nor any other extensive industry has encountered 
such a revolution as the Mercantile Marine has 
experienced and successfully applied within the last 
quarter of a century. On this point it is enough to 
say that Eastern freights may be set down at about 
a fifth of what they were previous to the opening of 
the Suez Canal. It is a satisfaction to the P. & 0. 
Company, which had been created for a totally 
different state of affairs, that, hampered as they were 
with the burden of an old and heavily capitalised 
concern, they passed through this ordeal with 
tolerable success, while at the same time they were 
able to assure that continuous improvement in the 
public service which it has been their business to 
render for so many years. 

Too much space would be required to enter into 
details of the inner working of the Company's 
business. Some information is given in another 
part of this book as to the standing regulations in 

Safety of respect to the safety of navigation and 
Navigation, etc. ^^q comfort of passengers. Touching 
the latter point one homely detail may not be void 
of interest. Nothing of late years has contributed 
more to the comfort and luxury of life on board 
ships in the tropics, next to the increase in the size 
of vessels and of their speed, than the refrigerating 
machinery with which they are fitted, and which 
enables the traveller to enjoy the comforts of a 
European climate in the tropics, and vice versa. It is 
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among the curiosities of history appertaining to the 
Company that the profit obtained on the considerable 
sale of liquors which takes place on board their ships 
barely pays for the cost of refrigeration, and, viewed 
in this light, the Company does not derive a sixpence 
of benefit to their own exchequer from that depart- 
ment of their business. 

A few figures must close this random sketch. 
The list of the Company's ships past and present is 
given on a separate page. The tonnage tonnage. MUe- 
afloat at present has already been age, Transport, 
stated as aggregating about 300,000 ®*°' 

tons. Several of the larger ships are under en- 
gagement with the Admiralty as cruisers, and the 
extent of the transport work carried out by the 
Company, from Crimean days downwards, is too well 
known to require comment. Last year the mileage 
performed by the fleet was almost exactly 3,000,000 
miles. The coal consumption was 625,000 tons. 
The wages paid to officers and crews amounted 
to £362,000, while the dues to the Suez Canal 
Company exceeded JB272,000. But it is unnecessary 
to multiply figures, as the accounts of the Company 
have been open to the public for many years, in a 
form which enables them to be criticised with the 
greatest ease. In these few pages only a rough out- 
line of the Company's past history could be given, 
such as may perchance interest the passing traveller. 
The near view which the writer could hardly fail to 
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take of the last twenty-five years' work of the 
Company may perhaps render this sketch less 
effective than it might be if drawn from a more 
detached standpoint. On one topic he can express 
himself with perfect confidence, and with the assurance 
that every traveller will endorse his opinion, that 
no Company has ever been served by more capable 
and zealous officers than those who sail under the 
P. & O. flag. Quis sejparabitf T. S. 



The foregoing brief epitome of the Company's 
public history was written about ten years ago, 
and its subsequent career is familiar to the present 
generation of those who are interested in maritime 
enterprise. The most notable facts in connection 
with the Company's work to-day, as contrasted with 
ten years ago, are the increased size, luxury, and speed 
of their mail steamers, the ever-growing bulk of the 
postal matter carried by these vessels throughout the 
Far East, and the diminished subsidy now paid by 
the (Government for the work thus done. The 
subsidy imder the contract which commenced in 
February of the present year is little more than half 
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the sum paid thirty years ago. The acceleration in 
the mail service during that period has been steady 
and continuous. Mails are now delivered at Bombay 
in 11^ days from their embarkation at Brindisi, 
similarly at Shanghai in 28 J days, and at Adelaide 
in 26^ days. What the bulk of the mails now is 
may be gathered from the fact, that a single 
despatch will often consist of 7000 bags and boxes ; 
and that the service is as important to the public 
as it is onerous to the Company may thus easily be 
realised. It need scarcely be added, that throughout 
the seventy years during which the Company has 
held these mail contracts, they have on every 
occasion been obtained after public competition, 
and not by favour of any Government or public 
department. But it is of some interest to mention 
that while in the course of the year the Company's 
steamers deliver mails outwards and homewards at 
the various ports at which their ships call on no less 
than 962 separate occasions, there has hardly been a 
case throughout the last ten years of a late delivery. 
In order to meet the requirements of their 
customers, the Company have pursued, and must 
always pursue, a steadily progressive policy in the 
construction of new ships ; the tonnage, which ten 
years ago was 300,000 tons, now amounts to up- 
wards of 400,000 tons, and this fleet constitutes 
the most costly single fleet under British ownership. 
The larger mail steamers approximate 12,000 tons 
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in size, with corresponding power. Apart from 
the efficient performance of the mail contract, a 
constant effort is made to improve at all points the 
general working of the business, in the interest both 
of passengers and shippers. Perhaps the return- 
ticket system by which passengers make a double 
journey to or from any part of the Far East for 
a fare and a half, at any time within a period of 
two years, is a reform on the old system of return 
tickets which has been most widely appreciated. 
At the same time the Company have inaugurated 
cheaper passages by their intermediate or non-mail 
steamers, which are engaged more particularly in 
cargo work. The development of their freight 
business by means of these vessels is every day 
becoming a more essential feature of the work, 
because nowadays mail steamers carry so little 
freight, while the rates which they obtain are in 
no way of a preferential character. It may be 
mentioned that the widespread nature of the 
Company's services offers a great variety of interest- 
ing routes to the tourist, and special attention is 
devoted to this branch of business, including round- 
the-world tours. 

During the period to which these remarks refer, 
the Company have been engaged more or less in 
carrying out transport work for the Government, in 
connection with the South African War and other- 
wise. It is a reflection which may be made not 
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only as applicable to the Company but to the 
whole mercantile marine of this country, that all 
these services were carried out with marvellous 
efl&ciency. On the other hand, the arrangement 
which had existed for nearly twenty years in the 
subsidising of fast merchant steamers for service at 
fixed rates in the event of war has recently been 
terminated, owing, it may be assumed, to the greater 
confidence now felt in the naval strength of the 
country. 

And finally, if, in this retrospect, it should not be 
forgotten that the shareholders have obtained a fair 
return for their capital, this has been due in a 
measure to the fact that, some years ago, the paid- 
up capital of the Company was considerably reduced 
by repayment, and the balance reconstructed into 
preferred and deferred stock, while at the same time 
the debenture stock issued by the Company and 
employed in the business fortunately bears a very 
moderate rate of interest. T. S. 



LINES AND EOUTES 

The Company is under Contract with His Majesty's 
Government for the conveyance of Mails to India, 
China and Australia, and these Contract services 
are as follows : — 

India Mails, Brindisi to Bombay . . Weekly 
China „ „ Shanghai . . Fortnightly 

Australia Mails, London to Sydney . Fortnightly 

The Steamers conveying these Mails are des- 
patched from, and return to London, calling at 
Marseilles and Gibraltar, thus affording passengers 
the choice of being conveyed by sea all the way, 
or across the Continent, and on the homeward 
voyage these steamers usually call at Plymouth. 

Apart from the Mail services, the Company runs 
independent Lines to Malta, Colombo, and Calcutta, 
also to Penang, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, Hiogo, and Yokohama, at special rates. 

The Company has made arrangements by which 
the International Sleeping Car Company will run 
special trains, composed entirely of Sleeping, Res- 
taurant, and Baggage Cars, both to Marseilles and 
Brindisi, in connection with the Company's steamers. 
26 
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The following is a summary of the Ports to 
which P. & 0. steamers afford regular and rapid 
communication : — 



London 


Aden 


Shanghai 


Gibraltar 


Bombay 


Kob4 


Kalta 


Colombo 




Marsemes 


Calcutta 


Fremantle 


Brindisi 


Pfnang 


Adelaide 


Port Said 


Singapore 


Melbourne 


Suez 


Hong-Kong 


Sydney 



While the above ports are actually touched at by the 
Company's vessels, passengers are booked through, 
in concert with local services, to the majority of 
Eastern ports. 

As the dates and movements of the ships are 
necessarily subject to periodical revision, reference 
should be made for detailed information to the 
Company's various publications. 



SPECIAL TOURS 

The extensive field of the Company's operations 
affords exceptional opportunities for Tours of the 
greatest interest in India, China, or Australia, and 
Bound the World via the United States or Canada ; 
whilst the shorter trips to the Mediterranean, 
Morocco, Spain, and Egypt adapt themselves admir- 
ably to the taste and leisure of those who have less 
time at their disposal. 
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The following are some of the Tours which can 
be made in the Company's steamers entirely, or in 
conjunction with the steamers of other well-known 
Lines : — 

From London to Gibraltar and back, visiting 
Tangier, Algeciras, and Bonda. 

From London to Gibraltar, thence to Tangier and 
Malaga for Granada (the Alhambra), Seville, and 
South of Spain. 

From London to Marseilles (via Gibraltar), for the 
Riviera and South of France, returning overland or 
by homeward P. & 0. mail steamer. 

From London to Malta and back. 

From London, Marseilles, or Brindisi to Egypt, 
returning by long sea or by rail. 

From London, Marseilles, or Brindisi to Bombay, 
thence by rail to Upper India, returning via Calcutta 
and Ceylon by the Company's steamers. 

From London to Ceylon as above, thence to 
China and Japan or to Australia and New Zealand 
and back by Ceylon. 

From London as above to China and Japan or 
Australia, via India or direct, and thence home 
via Vancouver or San Francisco and New Tork. 
For detailed information see the special pamphlet, 
" Round-the- World and other Tours." 



EGYPT 

By R. Talbot Kelly 

Few countries probably contain in the same 
degree so much of inherent picturesqueness with 
that historical glamour which render the " Land of 
the Pharaohs" the most abiding of the worid^s 
toimng-grounds. 

From the eariiest days Egypt has been more or 
less the pivot around which the history of civilisa- 
tion has revolved, drawing to it the greatest of 
contemporary intellects, and in its turn exercising 
an influence upon the development of literature, 
science, and the arts all the world over. 

At no time has it proved more attractive than 
to-day, and year by year travellers flock to Cairo 
and the Nile valley in steadily growing numbers; 
and though each year witnesses the erection of 
increasingly large and sumptuous hotels, the cry is 
still for greater accommodation in order to meet the 
requirements of the ever-increasing influx of visitors. 

What is it, it may be asked, which attracts so 
large a number of people, of varied nationality and 
29 
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widely differing temperament ? It is difficult to say ; 
yet each, of whatever nation or station in life, is 
charmed, and few there are, I imagine, who leave 
Egypt without regret, or would not willingly repeat 
their visit. The fact is that Egypt supplies some- 
thing to excite the imagination and appeal to the 
particular taste of each individual, while all, of 
whatever predilection, succumb to the charm the 
very light and air impose upon those who have 
the privilege of its enjoyment. 

Means of access are easy, and the P. <fe 0. 
Company, by their alternative routes of London and 
Marseilles to Port Said, and Brindisi to Port Said, 
offer every facility to intending visitors, and a very 
few days now suffice to exchange the murkiness of a 
London winter for the sun-bathed Orientalism of Cairo. 

The history of Egypt may be broadly divided 
into two great periods : the period of antiquity, full 
of Biblical association, and glorious in its monumental 
records; and its romantic middle ages, which wit- 
nessed the origin and growth of Mohammedanism 
and the creation of a new literature of which the 
Thousand and One Nights is a poetic example. 

To these great periods might not unreasonably be 
added a third, the present-day aspect of the country, 
notable for its rapid development in commercial 
prosperity and the execution of those masterpieces 
of engineering skill which have already added so 
materially to the wealth of the country. 
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This latter aspect must strike every one who lands 
at Port Said, itself a most curious product of the 
Suez Canal. Built in the sea, upon a mud-bank 
formed of Canal debris, its very existence is its 
most interesting feature, for, with the exception of 
the handsome and striking offices of the Suez Canal 
Company, the town is devoid of architectural feature, 
while its population is hybrid and generally speaking 
low-class. 

From the moment of leaving Port Said for Cairo, 
however, every mile of the journey discloses some- 
thing of interest. At the outset the line runs along 
the Canal bank, and, as steamer after steamer is 
passed, one realises the vast importance of this 
artificial waterway, and how immense is the scale of 
a work which in its day was probably the greatest 
engineering feat ever carried to a successful conclusion ! 
At frequent intervals are the "Gares," or stations, 
pretty buildings whose red roofs shine in the sun- 
light from among the dark foliage of the tamarisks 
and palms which surround them. Far away to the 
east and south, over the desert across the Canal, a 
perpetual mirage gleams, and on the right, through 
the belt of newly planted pines and eucalyptus, 
thousands of pelicans and wild duck may be seen 
fishing the placid waters of Lake Menzala. Passing 
through Ismailia, deeply bowered in green foliage 
against the intense blue of Lake Timsah, the line is 
surrounded by pure desert, to which a passing 
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Bedawi on camel-back, or an occasional flock of sheep 
or -goats, lends the necessary touch of local colour: 
their shepherds are Ishmaelites, wild -eyed and 
quaintly garbed, untouched since the days of 
Abraham, untamed and imtamable ! Presently our 
arrival at Kassassin reminds Englishmen of the 
time, twenty-five years ago, when the intervention of 
Great Britain in the affairs of Egypt may be said to 
have given birth to its modern period, and all now 
eagerly look for the earthworks and cemetery of 
Tel-el-Kebir. The latter is beautifully kept, while 
time and desert winds have so far failed to destroy 
Arabics entrenchments. 

Now our train is speeding through the land 
of Goshen, and one's thoughts travel backward to 
the early days of the world's history. Very fertile 
and pretty is the scenery; farms and villages are 
dotted all over the plain, freely tree-grown, and 
everywhere alive. From the train almost every 
phase of farm and domestic life may be observed, 
and, as a contrast to the simple pastoral nature of 
the scene, at Zagazig and elsewhere huge cotton- 
ginning mills spring up to remind one that Egypt 
is progressive and up-to-date. 

Finally, and simultaneously, after passing Callioub, 
far away towards the sunset, the Pyramids of Gizeh 
appear dimly above the palm trees, and, on the 
other side of the line, almost ahead, the Citadel of 
Cairo rises like a softened silhouette against the 
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warm evening sky. Truly this is a remarkable 
journey, in which every historical period of Egypt 
is represented, a fitting introduction to a country 
which the writer has elsewhere felt impelled to call 
" the world's wonderland " ! 

Cairo has changed greatly since 1882, and it is 
inevitable that, in a country so closely in touch with 
Western civilisation, much that was picturesque in 
custom, costume, and building should succumb to the 
exigencies of modern improvement; and while the 
formerly primitive native shops have in many places 
been supplanted by plate-glass fronts displaying 
vulgar crudities of European production, in the 
once " garden city " which constituted the west end 
of Cairo huge hotels and commercial buildings have 
replaced the one-time delightful semi -arabesque 
residences of the Pashas, whose shady gardens have 
been transformed into city streets. Here, in the 
hotels, the social life of modern Cairo is in full swing, 
in its exuberant gaiety of itself sufficient to render 
Cairo attractive to many ! 

Leaving " Hotel-land " behind, however, what a 
rich field for investigation Cairo proper affords ! 
Practically from the moment the visitor traverses 
the Opera Square, and precipitates himself, on 
donkey-back, into the throng which surges in the, 
Muski, an enormous area of native quarters lies 
before him, whose miles of streets are entirely 
Oriental, and whose passengers represent in all their 
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purity those types and individuals we have learnt 
to know so well in the fascinating pages of the 
Arabian Nights, Here one can roam at will finding 
pictures everywhere, buildings of the greatest interest 
to examine, the various street episodes to throw a side- 
light upon native characters and custom, and in many 
delightful bazaars the supreme enjoyment of the 
lengthy process of bargaining for some curious trifle, 
to the accompaniment of tea or Turkish delight. 
After a residence in Egypt of over twenty years I 
still acknowledge myself to be just as fascinated as 
ever with the streets and bazaars of Cairo as on 
that memorable occasion when their glory first un- 
folded itself before me. 

With the exception of one or two remote comers 
of Fostat and New Babylon, the streets of Cairo are 
perfectly safe for Europeans, much more so indeed 
than in any European city of equal size ; and, as a 
matter of fact, my experience is that the native is 
almost always civil and obliging. I could tell many 
tales of kindly offices rendered to myself and others 
in the streets, and in Cairo even religious fanaticism 
would appear to undergo a mollifying influence. 

Bazaaring in Cairo is a very fascinating pursuit, 
especially when carried on in the cool precincts of 
the Khan Khalili or Persian Bazaar. Very attractive 
also are the jewellers' and spice bazaars, and, perhaps 
most Oriental and most pictorial of all, the tent- 
makers' bazaar near the Bab-Zuweyla. But after all 
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the chief glory of Cairo lies in its streets, glowing 
as they are with rich colour and strongly contrasted 
effects of light and shade, and often dignified by 
many noble buildings of historic interest. Many of 
the streets are simply tortuous lanes, too narrow to 
permit of vehicular traffic ; others, such as the Sharia 
Gamamis, Sharia Bab-el- Wazir, El Gamalieh, etc., are 
spacious thoroughfares. All are thronged by pedes- 
trians whose bright costumes vie with the gaily 
coloured stuffs in the shops, which, with the street 
cries and the various incidents of trade or salutation, 
combine to present in an ever-changing panorama 
the life of the people ; while overhead, in the carved 
stonework of mosque or private dwelling, is recorded 
the history of Cairo in the Middle Ages. 

Few streets are without one or more of those 
beautiful "Sebeels" or public fountains, whose 
wrought-iron grill and highly ornate cornice render 
them so prominent a feature of street architecture. 
The upper story is a school, the buildings having been 
erected and endowed as an " act of grace " by devout 
Moslems centuries ago. More particularly, however, 
the visitor will be struck by the number and beauty 
of the mosques, and it is said that the devotee may 
pray in a different one each day throughout the 
year without completing the circuit of those provided 
for him. Many are of very handsome exterior, and 
every visitor as a matter of course " does " a few of 
the principal ones. But how many of those who 
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visit and admire them have any real appreciation of 
their antiquity and architectural value ? 

Yet the Mosques of Amr, Ibn Tulun, and El 
Azhar (the university mosque) antedate the Norman 
Conquest of England, and before Westminster Abbey 
was erected the sweet notes of the Muezzin's call to 
prayer floated softly downwards from the tall minaret 
of Ibrahim Agha, to mingle with the street cries 
below and lose itself in the incense-laden air. 

There is an interesting parallel between the rise and 
development of Gothic art in Europe and that of the 
Saracens in Egypt, and although the earlier mosques 
are considerably older than our own cathedrals, 
the later and more decorated period was more or 
less contemporaneous with our own. Thus Beverley 
Minster corresponds in date with the Sultan Hassan 
Mosque iii Cairo, while the ornate beauty of Kait 
Bey has its contemporary counterpart in the choir 
of York Cathedral. Each phase of Gothic in this 
country has a corresponding expression in Saracenic, 
and it may help many to a better appreciation of 
the latter if I give a brief outline of its origin and 
development. 

Early in the seventh century, from a hitherto 
obscure hamlet in Arabia, there emerged a handful 
of half-wild and uneducated Arabs, pledged to war 
against mankind in the name of their prophet 
Mohammed, the one and only Apostle of God. 

A very few years sufficed to make these new 
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religionists masters of the whole of Arabia, Syria, 
and Persia, and the twenty-first year of the Hejira 
witnessed the complete conquest of Egypt, and the 
building of the first Mohammedan mosque in Cairo — 
El Amr — in a.d. 640. 

Once the subjugation of a district was complete, 
these hordes of Arabian warriors would move on 
to fresh conquests, leaving their new converts in 
continued possession of their country, though ruled 
by a governor appointed by Mohammed. It is quite 
clear that these fighting fanatics brought nothing 
with them but their arms. Not only had the Arabs 
no art influence to bring to bear upon their tributaries, 
but a very few years proved sufficient for each 
subjugated province to shake off Arabian control, 
and the political influence of the central (or Arabian) 
government soon became little but a name. Left to 
themselves, therefore, each country developed its own 
art expression, which was confined almost entirely to 
the erection of their religious buildings, whose design 
was based upon known styles altered and adapted to 
suit the requirements of the new faith. 

Like the Gothic style in Europe, Mohammedan 
architecture had for its models the Christian churches 
of Byzantine style in Syria and Asia Minor, and the 
Roman remains in Egypt. In each the circular- 
headed arch was a dominant characteristic, and the 
first indication of the creation of an original style 
revealed itself when, 300 years before its introduc- 
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tion into England, the broken or pointed arch was 
throughout employed in the building of the Mosque 
of Ibn Tultin in A.D. 876. Simultaneously the 
pointed dome came into existence, while a slight 
incurving of the base of the arch gave it that horse- 
shoe form so eminently characteristic of Moslem art. 

From the initial introduction of the pointed arch, 
Egyptian architecture developed at an amazing pace, 
and by the early part of the eleventh century its 
style had become fully developed and individual, 
and some of its finest examples were completed no 
later than the beginning of the following century ; 
and it is somewhat difficult now to trace any 
Byzantine influence in the later examples of Saracenic 
art, while the minaret would seem to be quite an 
original form of tower. 

Though its development was rapid, its continuance 
as a pure style was long ; the Mosque of Kait Bey, in 
the Tomb of the Khalifs, probably the most perfect 
example of all, being erected in the year 1463 A.D., 
while the beautiful El Ghury Mosque was built as 
late as 1501 A.D. — a period which marked the final 
disappearance of pure Gothic from England. 

In the earliest examples the exteriors of the 
mosques were severely simple in design, but by 
degrees the plain facade was broken by low recessed 
bays containing the windows, and the handsome 
entrance porch, always a striking feature, which in 
the case of the Sultan Hassan Mosque is 80 feet in 
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height. Above the battlemented cornice sprang the 
lofty minaret, beautifully staged and highly ornate, 
and from its well -constructed base the richly carved 
dome rose to give to the world a form of beauty 
never to be surpassed. 

In their interior design simple dignity and a 
sense of proportion are at once apparent, but, 
structural considerations once fulfilled, ornament 
was laid on with a lavish hand. Each projection 
is supported by corbels embellished by characteristic 
and beautiful pendentive carving; a dado of tile- 
work or marble, rich in colour and often exquisite 
in design, surrounds the interior walls ; from spring 
to apex carved inscriptions or geometric designs 
enrich the arches ; while the " mihrab," or niche, in 
the eastern wall is often an architectural and 
decorative gem. Pavements of coloured marbles, 
stained-glass windows of elaborate design, and doors 
of hammered bronze complete the structure. 

Most of the furniture of brass or inlay has long 
ago disappeared, though in some mosques pulpits 
richly decorated with geometric designs remain in 
situ. Many fine specimens of the older brasses are 
to be seen in the Arabic museum in the Hakim 
Mosque, though more numerous and finer examples 
repose in the South Kensington Museum. 

Before leaving this subject mention should be 
made of the free use of lettering in Arabic decorations, 
nowhere more effectively employed than in the broad 
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inscription in Kufic which forms the exterior frieze 
of the Mosque El Muristan in the street of the 
coppersmiths. 

Equally interesting as the mosques are many of 
the old private houses, which no visitor should fail 
to see. Panelled and inlaid doors give access to the 
central courtyard, overlooked by the ornate balcony 
of the guest-room and the latticed windows of the 
harim. Tessellated pavements and central fountain, 
windows of perforated plaster set with coloured 
glass, wall-cupboards of characteristic design (often 
serving to screen some secret passage), and the very 
beautiful appliqu6-work ceilings are some of the 
features of the Memlook palace, which ^vith the 
mosques and other public buildings display an art 
unequalled for elegance and purity of style from the 
Alhambra to the Far East. Space will not admit of 
a fuller appreciation of Mohammedan architecture, 
but perhaps enough has been said to demonstrate 
the interest of the subject: an interest which will 
certainly not be diminished when it is remembered 
that these buildings represent the art of a nation 
for a thousand years ; for, forbidden by his religion 
to portray animal life in any form, and pictorial 
representation being denied him, it was only in the 
applied arts with which buildings, furniture, or 
illuminated books were embellished that the Moslem 
artist has been able to express himself. 

One might enlarge indefinitely upon the many- 
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sided interests of Cairo: the curious trades, the 
picturesque life, and variety of types and costumes ; 
the "Hammams," or public baths, whose entrances 
are distinguished by painting as crude as that with 
which the Mecca pilgrim bedaubs his house; the 
" Mushrabiyehs," or projecting lattice-windows, from 
which the ladies of the harim enjoy the life of the 
streets unobserved; the splendid carriage of their 
closely veiled sisters below, who, bearing water-pots 
or other burdens on their heads, move with queenly 
grace among the crowd ; the ubiquitous donkey-boy 
and laden camel ; and the heterogeneous multitude 
which throngs the street, through which the little 
boys and girls, gaily bedecked or half-naked as the 
case may be, dart nimbly in their search for mischief 
or amusement. Books might be written on the 
subject and yet fail to realise all that Cairo has to 
tell. Mediaeval in its origin, Cairo proper remains 
unspoiled, and in spite of modern improvements in 
many quarters the huge native town is mediaeval 
still. 

One last glimpse of Cairo before we leave the 
subject. Come with me at sunset to the Citadel, 
where from the terrace of Mohammed Ali's mosque 
(a modern building of Turkish design) the whole 
of the wonderful city is spread before you. Here 
within the fortifications is the narrow lane wherein 
Mohammed Ali's soldiery massacred the entrapped 
Memlooks, and here the parapet from which their 
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sole survivor made his desperate horseback leap for 
freedom. Below, in the Rumeyla Square, is the 
splendid mosque of the Sultan Hassan, while behind, 
and for miles to right and left, stretches the Arab 
city, by many competent judges considered to be 
the most beautiful Oriental capital in the world. 
To the right, beyond the remaining portions of the 
city walls, lie the tombs of the Khalifs, among which 
the beautiful minarets and domes of Barkuk, Eait 
Bey, and El Ashraf are conspicuous. Close to the 
Bab-en-Nasr, or eastern gate, rise the massive, square- 
based minarets of the Hakim mosque, and in long 
procession each principal mosque in Cairo may be 
recognised, Beybars, Kelaun, El-Ghury, Bordeyny, 
the twin minarets of the Bab-Zuweyla, and so on 
past Ibn-Tulun and Seyyida Zeynab to far-distant 
Eohda and the Roman aqueduct. Mellow from age 
and glowing in the warm light it is a marvellous 
panorama, while from its densely thronged streets 
there rises the sound of many voices, softened by 
distance to one harmonious tone, and even from here 
the scent of incense which permeates every corner of 
the city is faintly discernible. 

Egypt is a country of sharp contrasts, and a 
twenty minutes' ride by electric tram through 
avenues of lebbek trees transfers passengers from 
mediaeval Cairo to a modem hotel erected at the 
base of the most ancient monument the world knows 
of. From its comfortable terrace we have our first 
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near view of the Pyramids. Wherein lies their 
fascination it is hard to say ; but whether it is simply 
their immensity or the sense of extreme antiquity 
which lays hold upon the imagination matters little, 
the important fact remains that every one who 
comes into personal touch with them is possessed by 
a feeling of veneration and wonder which increases 
with continued familiarity. Uncompromising in 
form and of rugged exterior, they have little in their 
mere appearance to excite admiration, but how 
magnificent a man must he have been who conceived 
so splendid a mausoleum ! 

Many ingenious theories have been woven into 
the measurements of the Pyramids, but I think the 
fact is now established that they were neither more 
nor less than tombs, designed to stand while the 
world should last. Who Cheops was, or what he 
did, history but scantily records, but the ordinary 
man or woman of to-day may with reverence gaze 
upon his mighty monument and acknowledge to 
himself that "there were giants in the land in 
those days." 

There are many other pyramids in Egypt, some 
hundreds in fact, but, with perhaps the exception of 
the Step pyramid at Sakkara and solitary Medun, 
none impresses with the same sense of dignity and 
immensity as the colossal tomb of Cheops. Close 
by is the Sphinx, of whose origin history is too 
young to have cognisance. Battered by Mohammed 
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All's artillery though it is, and decimated by long 
centuries of desert storms, it still wears that 
expression of inscrutable omniscience which has 
baffled the imagination of mankind for ages. It 
is difficult in words to give any true impression of 
either Sphinx or Pyramid ; they must be seen often, 
and under all effects of light, in fact lived with, before 
they can in any real sense be appreciated. 

In ancient days Egypt was regarded as two 
countries, and such Pharaohs as ruled over both 
were wont to be crowned with two crowns, and 
bear the title of "Lord of the Two Lands." The 
reasonableness of this division of the country is 
very apparent. From Cairo, which forms its apex, 
a delta of rich alluvium spreads fan-like to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. In area this tract is over 
6000 square miles, practically every inch of which 
is cultivated. To the south extends the narrow Nile 
valley, closely hemmed in on either side by desert 
sand or limestone cliffs which often rise the height 
of a thousand feet or more above the river. 

From the little mosque of Gauchy on the 
Mokattam heights behind Cairo an excellent idea 
of both may be obtained. Away to the north, until 
it vanishes in the blue distance, stretches the immense 
arable plain through which the Nile winds its course. 
Fourteen miles below Cairo is the original barrage 
which marks the point where the river divides 
into the Damietta and Rosetta branches, now the 
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only two remaining channels by which it seeks 
the sea. 

Right and left from the river a network of canals 
spreads over the country, distributing an almost 
perennial supply of water to the remotest corner of 
the delta. The country is extremely fertile, all but 
newly reclaimed land producing three crops a year. 
Here the population is dense, and towns, villages, and 
farms are numerous throughout its area, and the 
tree-shaded canal banks, which form the highways 
of the land, are always alive with typical specimens 
of the people. 

These peasants, or Fellahin, are the most repre- 
sentative class in Egypt, and have their descent from 
the old Egyptians of Pharaonic times. Industrious 
to a degree, and all expert husbandmen, their labour 
is richly rewarded, and the Fellahin of to-day may 
be regarded as a wealthy community. The principal 
crop in Lower Egypt is cotton, its value this year 
being estimated at £30,000,000 sterling ; but many 
other crops of value are produced, such as corn, 
maize, rice, sugar, onions, and bercime (or clover). 
Trees are plentiful, but without economic value, 
excepting the date-palm and the tamarisk, whose 
tough and gnarled timber is used in the construction 
of their water-wheels and the making of agricultural 
implements. Zagazig, Benha, Mansourah, and 
Damanhaiu" are important cotton centres, having 
large mills for ginning and pressing, while scattered 
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through the various provinces are many other 
important market-towns. 

Alexandria is still the great port of Egypt, but 
its interests are entirely commercial, and little now 
remains of ancient relics but Pompey's Pillar and 
the Catacombs, and in neither its population nor its 
buildings does Alexandria offer any attraction to 
the tourist. On the other hand such old seaports 
as Eosetta and Damietta are of extreme interest, 
the latter being fitly called the " Venice of Egypt." 
Mit-Gamr, Samanoud, and Menzala are other towns 
in the lower country which well repay a visit; 
but as no suitable accommodation is provided for 
travellers, such inspection can only be made under 
the aegis of some Government official or resident 
who knows the country well. 

Throughout the delta are many ancient remains 
of extreme interest ; but they are difficult of access, 
and the visitor may well excuse himself the fatiguing 
journey to Tanis or Tamai, especially when in Upper 
Egypt the greatest of the country's monuments may 
be visited with ease and comfort. 

Different lines of tourist steamers leave Cairo 
every few days for the journey up the river to 
Assuan and the First Cataract, six hundred miles 
above Cairo. The week thus spent upon the water 
is in every way delightful. The steamers are most 
comfortable, and the changing scenery full of colour 
and animation. The river is wide, often a mile or 
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more, and boats of curious build with high lateen 
sails skim gracefully and quickly over its silently 
flowing surface — a surface which by reason of its 
extreme muddiness reflects the more perfectly the 
varied life it carries and the high cliffs and tree- 
crowned banks which enclose it. Every mile presents 
some feature of interest : the frequent villages, dis- 
playing the varied episodes of native life; the 
picturesque water-wheel, where, shaded by sunt 
trees, blindfolded bullocks toil laboriously; here a 
group of fishermen casting their hand-nets from the 
terraced bank, there a herd of buffaloes bathing in 
the stream ; or, as the river winds through the 
narrow strip of mud which constitutes Upper Egypt, 
the alternately abutting or receding hills disclose 
some rock-hewn tomb or fortified monastery to excite 
the interest of the traveller. There is no need of 
temples to make the Nile trip attractive; its own 
varied charm and beauty more than repay the 
journey. 

To archaeologists Denderah has small value (it is 
only some two thousand years old), but I doubt if 
any temple impresses visitors more strongly. Not 
only is it the first to be visited on going up the Nile, 
but the temple itself is in a very perfect state of 
preservation. The exterior precincts are smothered 
in a mass of Eoman d6bris, while propylons and 
obelisks are lacking. The interior, however, is in 
a very complete state. The portico supported by 
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Hathor-headed columns of immense size, the famous 
"Zodiac " which decorates the ceiling, the mysterious 
gloom of its inner halls and chambers, and the deeply 
incised hieroglyphs which ornament its massive 
walls all combine to produce an effect upon the 
mind of the traveller which no succeeding experience 
can efface. 

It requires no archaeological knowledge to enjoy 
such temples as Edfu and Medinet Habou. The 
study of hieroglyphs is not for the many, and indeed 
the majority of visitors care little about them, but 
all may enjoy the majesty or beauty such temples 
display. Nothing, for instance, combines so much 
of dignity and grace of line as the central colonnade 
of Luxor temple, nor can Greek architecture boast 
anything more beautiful than the varied and ornate 
capitals of Kom Ombos. 

Immense scale and massive dignity are the main 
characteristics of the temples, and what a glorious 
place must hundred-gated Thebes have been in the 
zenith of its power ! Modern Luxor now occupies 
a portion of its site, but though the ancient city 
itself has disappeared, there has been left to indicate 
its former greatness that wonderful group of temples 
which culminates in the immensity of Karnac and 
the colossal statues of her king. Many weeks may 
well be spent in exploring these splendid relics of a 
glorious age. Medinet Habou, Kurneh, Luxor, all 
display that largeness of idea which characterises the 
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age, and even in its present ruinous condition the 
magnificence of Karnac almost defies appreciation. 

More impressive than any temple, however, and 
more indicative of that exalted and immortal pride 
which dominated the lives of the Pharaohs, are the 
tombs which they prepared for their bodies. 

Crossing the river from Luxor, a ride over the first 
ridge of the Theban hills brings the visitor to a long 
winding valley, barren and sun-blistered. Here, deep 
into the heart of the limestone mountain, have these 
tombs been cut. Long galleries, descending as they 
go, and all richly decorated with coloured hiero- 
glyphs, lead through a series of spacious chambers to 
a final one in which the body was destined to be 
placed. All these tombs have at some time or other 
been rifled and their contents removed ; in one, 
however (and a more weirdly impressive sight I have 
never seen), there still remains, lying in its granite 
sarcophagus and gazing upward to the towering 
vault above him, the mummied body of a king. 

Though Wady Haifa and Khartoum are annually 
becoming more frequented, to the majority of Nile 
visitors Assuan marks the limit of their journey, and 
with it might well conclude this brief summary of 
Egypt. 

Assuan's great charm lies in its environment ; 
a healthy climate, warm and dry, makes it an 
excellent sanatorium, and the beauty of the cataract 
basin with its rocky islets of many-tinted granite 

4 
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is really very great. Boat-sailing on the river, 
rides in the desert, and idling in the bazaars 
pass one's days very happily indeed. Then there 
are the quarries to explore, from whence came those 
huge blocks of red porphyry of which sarcophagi and 
obelisks were formed, and the now submerged temple 
of Philae. Beautiful temple though it was, set like a 
jewel on its green island, I am not sure that in the 
enormous dam which is slowly causing its destruction 
we have not more than ample compensation. The 
cataract itself is gone, and with it the pretty villages 
which nestled among the palm groves on its banks ; 
but behind the dam and extending for a hundred 
miles up the valley is the huge lake which it has 
formed, a lake beautiful already, and to be more so 
when verdure appears along its fringe; while the 
massive structure of the dam itself, controlling the 
mighty river and the thousand miles of fertile land 
below demonstrates to the world that, great as Egypt 
has been, greatness in her rulers has not been buried 
with her past. Equal to her most glorious period is 
her present day, and who can say what her future 
may be ? 




INDIAN BAZAAR 



NOTES FOE A TOUE THEOUGH INDIA 

By F. A. Steel 

India is no longer an unknown land. Year by year 
the big ocean steamers are more than half filled with 
winter tourists ; day by day it becomes more probable 
that your next-door neighbour at dinner will meet 
your timid attempts at amusement drawn from life- 
long experience, with curt criticisms on the T&j, and 
a far wider knowledge than you can boast of India 
and all its works. 

So the task of writing notes for a tour in India 
becomes more and more difficult through the growing 
wisdom of those for whom it must be written. And 
yet is England, as a whole, any nearer than she was 
to the Eastern standpoint? It is to be doubted 
if she is. 

She goes thither with ever- increasing Western 
personal comfort ; she looks out over its terrors and 
its beauties with ever-increasing Western knowledge 
of its present ; she estimates with sympathy or dislike 
its growing claim to share in that personal comfort^ 
that knowledge of the West ; but of its past, that 
61 
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ineflfaceable past which gave birth to the present, 
she knows little, and what little she does know is 
without imagination. It is hard-and-fast history; and 
being that, shows as a Newgate Calendar of almost 
unimaginable crimes, almost unspeakable atrocities. 
Yet without some knowledge of her real past, India 
must always remain a puzzle. 

So let the traveller to her shores read — if he 
can read nothing else — the Memoirs of the Great 
Emjperm' Baber^ written by himself, and translated by 
Erskine and Leyden, even though he may have to 
go to the London Library or the British Museum 
for a copy, and thus, fortified by an intimate know- 
ledge of a lovable personality, use that knowledge 
to explain much that may seem inexplicable. 

With this, and the constant remembrance that 
the last census shows that out of the close on three 
hundred million people in India, only fifty-three per 
thousand are literate in the limited sense that they 
can all scrawl or spell out words in their own 
language, the traveller may avoid many political and 
social pitfalls. If he wishes more serious informa- 
tion, he will find ample material set out in the 
bibliography at the end of this volume. For a tour 
to India should never be regarded as a mere holiday 
excursion; it is, or may be — as Steele called the 
loving of a beautiful woman — a liberal education in 
itself. 

The preparation for this liberal education is simple : 
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a return ticket by one of the P. & O.'s steamers — 
most comfortable and home-like of travelling con- 
veyances — and just such sartorial and personal 
preparations as would be necessary, say, for a winter 
to be spent travelling round Italy. For India dur- 
ing the tourist months, that is November, December, 
January, February, is anything but a hot country. 
In the North -West and the Punjab, indeed, there 
are nights on nights when a film of ice, close on an 
inch in depth, will gather in an earthenware saucer 
set open under the stars. Besides, there is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that thinness of clothing is 
of any advantage when one is exposed to the sun. 
The Arab, all know, combats its fierce desert rays 
with an extra fold of his burnous. So it is in India. 
A warm cloak thrown over the shoulders will often 
make one feel cooler if only by the perspiration it 
induces. And such a wrap is certainly needed for 
the sudden chill which all over India comes with the 
swift setting of the sun. One moment the air is soft, 
balmy, full, as it were, of kindliness. The next you 
feel it as an enemy. And so it is : the most deadly 
enemy a tourist not forewarned has to encounter in 
India. Armed against this, and with due precautions 
as to food and water, a traveller may voyage from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalaya with as much safety 
as from Land's End to John o' Groat's. 

But not, however, with quite the same comfort. 
Good though the hotels at the presidency towns and 
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the larger cities of India may be nowadays, there is 
still much left to be desired in those of the smaller 
places; while the dear old d&k-bungalows in the 
more remote spots remain untouched by time, a 
memorial of what India was in pre-Mutiny days. As 
such they must be endured, and amusement may at 
least be found in reading the antiquated dictatorial 
rules for travellers pasted on the walls by a paternal 
despotism ! 

One more hint, and we pass from what is to be 
felt to what is to be seen. The traveller would do 
well, still, to take his bedding with him as in old 
days. True, this is provided in hotels and many 
d4k-bungalows, but of the quality or cleanliness of 
such bedding I, for one, would not go bail. And 
bath-towels are a great joy in a land where they 
usually measure 18x36 inches! Du reste there 
are plenty of books which give ample information 
of this and other sorts likely to be useful to the 
traveller. 

It depends greatly on the mental position of the 
tourist towards India whether he should choose 
Bombay or Calcutta as his port. Certainly if he 
wishes to gain the glamour of the East once and 
for all he should choose the latter, changing his 
steamer at Ceylon and if possible landing at Madras. 
He would thus see India from the point of view 
which was that of its earliest English settlers ; since 
our first territorial possession was undoubtedly Fort 
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George, the nucleus of Madras; and it was from 
the coral surf-beaten strand which stretches almost 
without a break from the French settlement of 
Caricol to Calcutta, that English Empire started on 
its North- Western way. Besides, the sail along the 
Coromandel Coast and through the Bay of Bengal 
brings us into instant touch with all the adventure, 
the romance of those old days when the pirates of 
Arracan swept the seas, and the rich Indiamen 
sailed in companies of two or three, convoyed 
mayhap by a brigantine of war. In addition, 
neither Calcutta nor Madras is quite so antagonistic 
to the spirit of old Hindustan as is Bombay, 
the most Western, the most modern of Eastern 
cities. 

A few days spent in Ceylon therefore are surely 
a more fitting prelude to romantic India. Here, 
amid beautiful gardens, fragrant with exotic flowers, 
watching, as the dusk comes on, the gauzy dance 
of the fire-flies in the overarching palms, or giving 
sidelong glances at the trays full of sapphires, 
rubies, spinel, and diamonds which the pedlars are 
sure to dispose at your feet, while the spice-laden 
breezes from the cinnamon groves fill the air, one 
can at least approach India as she should be 
approached, that is with a stimulated imagination. 
What if the gems be sham, the glamour of the East 
is true. 

So, having seen Ceylon, — a local guide-book will 
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do more for ihe Umnst than a few hurried wcwds 
here, — ^let ns set sail agaio, as I hare done, widi 
every rope and stay hung with pineapples, and 
every passenger hoarding his only and trae si^hire. 
Thus to Madras — through its surf if you can, in 
a masstUah boat In Madras, that city of magnificent 
distances, one can go back some two hundred years 
with ease. The Black Town can surely have changed 
little since young Clive rode past it on his first 
emprise towards Arcot; and the tallypot palms 
cannot surely have grown one inch since then, for 
they seem far too tall for growth. It must have 
been untold ages since they left the tiny thatched 
houses and the swarming many-coloured human ants 
below them, to sway their bunches of big leaves 
high in mid-air. From Madras, endless are the ways 
for excursionists, but wherever we go, one thing is 
certain : we shall see Hinduism at its worst, because 
we are farthest from the birthplace of the Hindu 
religion. It is none the less full of glamour, of 
pictures to be seen against a background of vivid 
green; but nowhere in India does one feel so 
alien as before the confused, almost unintelligible 
redundancy of ornament in the pagodas and shrines 
of Southern India. They are records in stone of 
faith overwhelmed by superstition. 

And so, if we have time, away we go once more 
up the Bay of Bengal to the mouths of the Hughly, 
still following the footsteps of our fathers. Do we 
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or do we not see the island which Father John, 
Franciscan monk, Prince of Pirates, chose as 
kingdom, wherein to hold high revel? What 
matters it; we pass the sandbanks where danger 
used to lurk and reach the City of Palaces. It is 
not nearly so obtrusively European as Bombay, but 
sufficiently so to make the ardent student of India 
proper leave it behind him as soon as may be. 
But not before he has seen one trivial sight — the 
little temple of the Goddess K41i on the river side. 
It is not much to look at, but say what people may, 
it is in this place that half the unrest of modern 
India finds birth, since but for the Great Mother, 
that strange, symbolic, Oriental form of "Our 
Lady of Sin and of Pain," India would be content 
enough. 

And now on either side of the tourist lie the 
fertile plains of Bengal leading to many wonders. 
Darjiling for the seekers of sunrise and snow, Mur- 
shidabad for the patriot, Assam for the fisher. 
Central India and Mysore — though the latter is 
better done from Madras — for those whose creed of 
progress is gold. 

But ahead of us lies more than can even be 
mentioned in a brief note. As we travel northward 
through the most densely populated rural district in 
the world, a fertile land of compressed fields, blocked 
sugar-cane brakes, and sudden flecks of bewildering 
opium poppies ablaze in the blare of sunshine, we 
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leave Patna behind us with a dim regret for almost 
the oldest town in India ; for it is the Pataliputra 
of Megasthenes, that is, the ancient capital of India. 
Then by a side-walking there is Bodh-Gaya if we 
choose to give time to see the City-of-Great-Intelli- 
gences, the Tree-of- Knowledge under which Buddha 
sat and gave forth a religion which still brings 
comfort to one-third of the human race. 

Benares, however, blocks the way even for the 
most unimaginative. I have, indeed, heard a tourist 
say that the shocking extent of its idolatry was the 
most remarkable thing about it ; but surely even she 
must have held her breath hard in the dim, dark 
alleys which twine themselves like snakes between 
the Temple of Visheshwa the Giver of Life, and the 
slow-sliding River of Regeneration and Death. To 
know Benares well, to shrink from her sins, to glory 
in her goodness, is the lesson of a lifetime. Some 
Hindu widows once asked me to join their pilgrimage 
thither from the Punjab, guaranteeing me — outcast 
as I was — a safe return ; but my memory of those 
dark twining alleys with the gold-greedy hands of 
officiating priests at one end, and the sliding cemetery 
of the Ganges at the other, made me refuse. But 
Benares during a MUgh-mela, when millions of people 
congregate to bathe in the sacred stream, is a sight 
once seen, never to be forgotten. Benares is 
Hinduism incarnate. 

So m a way it is fitting that the next conventional 
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stop for the tourist should be Cawnpore, that city of 
the tragedy which arose largely from the abject fear 
of Hinduism when first faced by Christianity. But, 
despite this, there is nothing really worth stopping 
for at Cawnpore, either for the patriot or the lover 
of the picturesque. For it records a great mistake, 
the horrible revenge of a woman against women; 
while the record itself is trivial and far from being 
impressive, since the Arcade of the Memorial round 
the fateful well seems to annihilate the Angel, and 
the Angel to annihilate the Arcade. 

Lucknow should be our next objective, that city 
of stucco and sentiment, of shams in everything, 
even including treaties ! It has a foul history : any- 
how, from the time when the East India Company 
egged on the profligate ruler of Oude to declare him- 
self king, independent of Delhi. Not a nice history 
to read by the light of to-day ; and yet — ^yet one 
glance at the street rabble of Lucknow is eloquent, 
even in these days, of the lu'gent need there must have 
been of wholesome reform. 

Here again we touch on tragedy. It is inevitable 
with the Eesidency still flying the English flag ; and 
yet the tourist should be on his guard against allow- 
ing this same tragedy of conflict between the white 
race and the dark to usurp the whole stage of India. 
Greater dramas than the Mutiny have been enacted 
on its wide plains. But not at Lucknow. Its highest 
point of vitality was reached during those ten months 
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in '57- 5S during which it upheld the standard of 
England for all India. 

At Delhi, however, it is different. How many 
ancient towns lie hidden under those rolling purple 
waves of broken bricks which stretch between the 
modem town and the spear-point of the Kutb ? Who 
knows! Hastinapur, Indraprestha, Firozabad, at 
any rate, before the Emperor Shahjeh4n's city 
" Shahjehanabad " resumed its old name of " Dilli." 

And how many dynasties has not this " rose-red 
city half as old as time " outworn ! Yet here again 
the modern tourist lets the brief record of a few 
months' struggle, heroic as that struggle was, out- 
weigh the history of centuries which clings around 
this City of Kings. For even in the last miUe' of 
Mahratta against Moghul, of Bdjput against Afghan, 
of England against everybody, which marked the 
seventeenth century in India, Delhi still clung 
tenaciously to her title of the Imperial Town — a 
title which dates back to the days of Prithvi-R&j, the 
model hero, the model lover of India even in these 
present days. 

What tales could not those old bricks tell if they 
could but speak 1 What wisdom might we not glean 
from these old stones ! What finer plea for con- 
sideration, for instance, could woman find to-day 
than that which came from the lips of the Fortunate 
Princess, the wife whom Prithvi-K4j carried off so 
romantically, on whose wisdom he relied for so long : 
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And yet without the Woman where is Man ? 
We hold the power of Form : for us the Fire 
Of God's creative force flames up and burns. 
Lo ! we are Thieves of Life, and Sanctuaries 
Of Souls. 

Therefore let the first visit at Delhi be to the 
Kutb-Min4r, and let us remember that it was built 
by Hindu architects out of the desecrated ruins of 
their own temples — not after long years had set a 
softening seal upon the sacrilege, but almost before 
the fractured fragments had become familiar. Let us 
think for a moment what this means. It means that 
Art, to those architects of the twelfth century, was 
more than Self. That as they patiently chiselled out 
the interlaced lettering of those names of God which 
form the chief decoration of the Kutb, they must have 
been conscious that behind the Many lay One — the 
great Unthinkable. 

It is a good lesson wherewith to begin on Delhi, 
that town overlaid with memories of the storm 
and stress of creeds. Hinduism, Mahomedanism, 
Buddhism, Christianism — all have had their swords 
unsheathed for Delhi. It is a place of sharp contrasts. 
One can go from the stern red-toothed arches of the 
Diwan-i-am in Shahjeh^n's famous palace, through the 
delicacy of decoration — Oriental in design, Italian in 
execution — of the Diwan-i-Khas with its vain- 
glorious siuTounding motto : 

If earth hold a Paradise dear, 

It is here ! It is here ! It is here ! 
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and, wearied perhaps by the lace-like subtlety of 
carving in the marble screens, go out to Taghlukabad 
and refresh oneself with the fierce simplicity of its 
rough - hewn walls. Or from the overwhelming 
heroism of the Eidge, still as it were red with 
the blood spilt upon it, find our way to the Jain 
temples, to the sanctity of life, hidden away in the 
heart of the bloody city. 

Then there is Nicholson's grave to come back to 
again and again, ever with the regret that he must 
lie within prison bars, his grave closed in by iron 
gratings to protect him — who, when alive, stood so 
far apart from others that none dare touch him — 
from foolish memento-seeking fingers. 

There are so many things to be seen in Delhi that 
time is often wasted over trivialities. It is better 
to spend one day on the Ridge (trying if possible 
to leave the Grothic monument to its heroes out of 
view). A guide-book, but no guide, a packet of 
sandwiches, a solar topee, and you can sit under the 
shade of a babvl bush on the red rocks with the whole 
map of the great siege spread out in highest relief 
before you and imagine you are one of those who 
watched the rose-red city in '57. It will give you a 
better idea of the whole than a tour to this bastion 
or that. 

So, also, a long day should be spent at the Kutb 
rebuilding the ruins that crowd about its feet. 

A third may be given to the Fort and the Palace ; 
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a fourth to the City itself. But time runs short, 
and at Delhi the ways part. Shall we go northward 
towards Amritsar, sacred city of the Sikhs, with its 
golden temple? to Lahore with its many sights 
worth seeing, and but one worth remembering — the 
tombs at Sh4hdara, beyond the river, of those faithful 
lovers, the drunken Emperor Shahjeh^n and the 
beautiful woman who after long years of denial be- 
came his wife ? It is a strange story, well worth the 
telling did time permit. But before us, if we will, 
lies Jhelum with its memories of Alexander's great 
failure. A marvellous picture, that, of the late 
October dawn when the Great Conqueror in his fore- 
most galley poured a libation to his gods into the 
sliding river Hydaspes, and flinging the golden cup 
into its stream gave the signal for starting seawards, 
and so, to quote Arrian the historian, "in stately, 
orderly procession, the noise of the rowing mingling 
with the cries of the captains, the shouts of the 
boatswains and the choric songs of farewell from the 
natives who ran along the banks rising into a 
veritable battle-cry," passed down to the great ocean 
never to return. Beyond that Peshawar, mayhap the 
Khaiber Pass. Those who will may see them. But 
whether the tourist go north or south-west, it would 
be well, ere leaving Delhi, to drive far out into the 
low-lying canal ground, where the sugar-cane brakes 
would puzzle cavalry, where the wheat hides tall men, 
and, in its proper season, the village women may be 
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seen in their russet mirror-set veils and blue petticoats 
picking cotton and singing songs in the fields. Fine 
upstanding J4ts and J4tnis are these; and this is 
Saraswati land — the land where the Aryans first 
settled, whence the Rigveda came. 

It is not far down the Eajputana-Malwa Railway 
before we branch off to Agra, and beyond that to 
Fatehpur Sikri. 

Now both these places are indissolubly bound 
together by a great personality, that of Mahomed 
Jalal-ud-din Akbar, the greatest of the Great Moguls. 
He was a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth's, and in 
his reign English merchants were first given safe- 
conduct He has thus left his mark on the " island 
set in steely seas." But of the mark which he left 
on India, who shall speak, or speak adequately ? It 
is impossible, indeed, to overrate the influence which 
this one man had on the India of his time. Even 
now, the revenue system which we use is direct 
lineal descendant of the one he organised. Not 
quite so lovable, perhaps as his grandfather Baber, 
there can be no question that he was a greater 
man. Dreamer and man of action combined, the 
record of his deeds reads like a fairy tale. He 
abolished suttee, he swept away the barriers enforcing 
widowhood, he scouted the claims of supremacy in 
his own Church, and insisted on half-a- hundred 
reforms abhorrent to both Mahomedans and Hindus 
alike, without apparently the least difficulty. As 
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one reads of what he did and what he said, the 
suggestion becomes insistent, that we have here to 
do with a great hypnotist, able to bend all to his , 
will. 

Agra, then, is Akbar'3, despite the T^j, which, 
erected by his grandson Shahjeh&n, remains un- 
doubtedly the finest piece of Saracenic architecture 
in the world. It was built in memory of his wife 
Arjamand Mumt4z Mahal, who died when her 
thirteenth child was bom — a monument thus to 
a conjugal constancy which we of the West hardly 
associate with the name of the Great Mogul It is 
small use to speak of the T&j. It is easy to pile 
adjective on adjective; impossible to define its 
charm. That, the eye alone can recognise. 

The Fort, however, — every stone knit to stone 
with iron clamps, — is Akbar's. Why he built it, why 
he left the imperial city of Delhi, is not known; 
probably because he felt the necessity of breaking 
with the past when he began the task of turning 
to reality his dream of kingship of a united India, 
bound together by ties of mutual need, mutual satis- 
faction. 

Why then did he leave Agra, almost ere he had 
finished building, and betake himself to the barren 
ridge of Fatehpur Sikri, not twenty miles away ? 
It is the fashion to call this latter marvellous place 
" the City of Caprice." But it was not so. Akbar 
had waited for long years the birth of a son, as an 

5 
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earnest that his dream would come true. One was 
bom to him on that barren ridge, and to commemo- 
rate that gift of God he built " the Town of Victory." 
On it he lavished himself. It is his Dream cut in 
red sandstone. Then, as the years passed on, his sons 
— for others were born to him — proved unworthy, 
unable to grasp his Great Idea, and so he left the 
City of Victory behind him for ever. But his Great 
Arch of Victory remains, perhaps in reality the 
finest thing in India, with its quaint half-Christian, 
half- philosophic inscription. Something may be 
learnt of it surely — more at least than can be learnt 
even from the matchless beauties of the T&j by 
moonlight — if, standing on the wide floor of the 
Great Mosque, you look through the springing arch- 
way that Akbar built, over the wide expanse of the 
vast Indian plain which stretches bluer and more 
blue to the blue horizon of sky. 

So, time pressing once more, we retiu'n to the 
Rajputana Railway, unless we give a look at Gwalior 
with its dominating rock, its many memories. Jey- 
pore, at any rate, must not be missed; that city 
of Joyous Garde, wherein every one seems happy, 
cheerful, contented. The apotheosis of physical 
comfort, the world in its best dress, is this Coral 
City, stucco though it be, presided over by a real 
Father of his people, the Maharajah. There is 
nothing in all India so bright as Jej^ore, though 
we have long ago left the Ceylon background of 
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vivid green behind us. Yet, curiously enough, the 
biscuit -coloured one of mingled dust and sunshine 
which has taken its place seems to show up the 
colours that are seen against it in still sharper 
contrast, until a fair in Upper India becomes a 
veritable kaleidoscope of shifting, jewel-like tints. 
And in Jeypore the dye -pot is in evidence every- 
where : it shows lavishly on every piece of muslin, 
worn or unworn ; its refuse streams into the streets, 
— dyes that are bright, modern, evanescent, unable to 
face the sun of India. And so, despite its attractive- 
ness, Jeypore is not so interesting as the old E&jput 
eyrie. Amber, which can be reached in a short elephant 
ride. Kuined though this be, it gives a glimpse of 
the past romantic, chivalrous life beside which the 
code of honour of mediaeval Europe seems strained 
and artificial. 

But if we wish to take back with us an indelible 
memory of the R&jput race, we must branch oflF at 
Ajmere, and give due pause at the great rock of 
Chitore, which rises, curiously aloof, out of the 
desert sands, as do so many fortresses in Eajputana. 
But this one has a history indeed, and to this day 
the oath, "By the sins of the sack of Chitore," is 
one which no Rajput will violate. For no less than 
three times has the great rite of Johur, the supreme 
sacrifice of war, been celebrated within the walls 
which crown the barren, almost impregnable rock. 
In other words, when the fortress was doomed 
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beyond hope, every Kajput who could carry sword 
or poniard donned the saffron robe of the ascetic, 
and, crowned with garlands, sallied forth in the dawn 
to desperate death; while the women, attired in 
their bridal robes, their babies at their breasts, their 
little toddlers clinging to their robes, the slim girls 
with wide eyes full of proud fear, trooped to the 
great caves which burrow in the rock, and there 
raising a funeral pyre, died on it without one cry, 
one sigh gaining the upper air — only a puff or two 
of smoke rising to hang like a cloud-pall over the 
rock of Chitore. 

After the last sack, the memory of which is still 
preserved by the marking of all documents written 
by Rajputs with the figures 74|^, the Eajah of Mewar 
removed his capital to Udaipur, showing his good 
taste thereby. For nowhere in India are there 
more picturesque palaces than those which spring 
from the very bosom of the placid lake which, 
studded with many islets, stretches itself out idly 
amongst the wooded hills — palaces that are in 
themselves paradoxical, since, though built of marble 
and shorn granite, they are whitewashed all over ! 
To some this may seem a vandalism ; but those who 
have seen the vast purity of Udaipur reflected in 
the water, and have noted how sunrise and sunset 
send their gorgeous flush to the buildings that 
die down to deadly pallor in the dusk, will doubt 
if this hiding away of all marks — even beautiful 
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ones — of age is not a cunning enhancement of 
beauty. 

And now we may retrace our steps if we will, 
and, desirous of seeing all sides of life in India, dip 
into the great desert which stretches away between 
Hissar in the Punjab and Haiderabad in Scinde. 
There is a railway now from Ajmere to Bikaneer, 
the desert capital ; but as there is nothing for the 
tourist to see in the latter place, we might as well 
spend a day in the nearest desert town on the line. 
There is something very attractive in the wide 
stretches of white ground, hard almost as cement, 
over which the sand drifts in wrinkles with the 
slightest breeze, to pile itself into shifting sandhills. 
Here the wild caper bushes bloom coral -rose, and 
the tinkle of the far-off goat-bells comes clear 
through the baking sunshine. If luck be yours, 
the goatherd himself may spring from a shadow 
to salaam to you: a quaint savage figure indeed, 
with bow and arrows, a mere fillet of a jmgree round 
his long-curled head, and his woollen shawl draped 
with old-world iron clasps. Or solemn and slow a 
caravan of camels may heave over the level horizon, 
all hung with tassels and bedizened with cowrie shells. 

But Ahmedabad claims us with its ancient 
histories, its more modern tale of the Boer 
prisoners. It is a fine old town, but if the 
traveller be wise he will continue (as he must 
indeed all along this stretch of "railway between it 
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and Delhi) to provide himself with some eatables 
on which he can fall back should the refreshment 
rooms fail. 

We have practically left the Oriental behind us, 
and are entering no-man's land. It is a lovely 
country through which we pass, and Surat, with 
its dense greenery, looks so attractive that one feels 
inclined to pause at it, if only to tread the ground 
where England first got her commercial grip on India. 

But the evidence of this lies before us in Bombay 
with its palatial buildings and offices, its absolute 
air of wealth and ease and prosperity. Here, 
without doubt, the Western gospel of comfort has 
been preached to some eflFect, and here, therefore, 
are good hotels, where we can spend a day or two 
comfortably before the siren of the P. & 0. calls us 
to find more comfort in their floating caravanserais. 
But we have left India. Its glamour has gone, 
unless we take a run down the coast to see the 
sharp scarped hills, the massive forests, the deep 
roaring ravines streaked with swift torrents after 
every rainfall, where Sivaji, prince of robber kings, 
was born and bred ; thereinafter to flash out beyond 
his own mountain land as pioneer to one of the four 
great powers which have practically held India for 
all time up to the present — Hindu, Mahomedan, 
Mahratta, English. 

Thus our last glance would be as full of romance 
as our first in Ceylon. 
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Yet we should have left unseen half the sights of 
India. The great Brahmaputra sliding miles wide 
through its rice-fields; Kashmir with its far snows 
showing through tall poplar avenues ; the wild Bhil 
mountains; the opalescent hills and peach-gardens 
of Quetta. Then all the wonders of Burma and 
the Malay coast. 

Let this assuage our regrets. We can take 
another return ticket by the P. & 0., and see them 
next tourist season. 



CEYLON 

By G. E. MiTTON 

Author of A Bachelor Oirl in Burma ; The Children's 
Book of StarSf etc. 

Ceylon lies on more than one of the lines of the 
P. & 0. Steam Navigation Company, and is in direct 
communication with Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, 
Australia, etc., therefore it is very easy for the 
traveller to break his journey here, making arrange- 
ments for continuing on another steamer belonging to 
the same line; and it is well worth doing. Indeed, it is 
really astonishing, considering the facilities for getting 
there and its extreme attractiveness, that Ceylon in 
itself is not more often made the objective of a 
holiday, instead of Egypt or any other better-known 
and much more overrun country. It only takes 
sixteen days in a P. & 0. steamer to reach it from 
England via Marseilles, and twenty-two days by sea 
all the way. A return first-class is £78. The island 
is civilised enough in the matter of railways, roads, 
and rest-houses to be very comfortable ; it contains 
stores of interest, in its buried cities and other 
monuments, for the ordinary man as well as for the 
72 
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antiquary; its climate at the right seasons is well- 
nigh perfect, and its delights are many and varied. 
In climate the two hottest months are March and 
April : the south-west monsoon begins in the latter 
half of May, and the north-east in the first half of 
November. There is consequently a heavy rainfall 
in June, but this is more on the heights and on the 
rocky south and west coasts than on the east ; and 
the wettest months for the whole of the island 
generally are November and December; while in 
January the visitor coming on from Burma is struck 
by the vivid greenness of the herbage and foliage. 
From the beginning of November to the end of 
May the island climate can be enjoyed by tourists, 
and from the beginning of the year to the latter 
part of May it is delightful. 

In these days of motor cars by far the most 
delightful fashion of seeing the island is by motor, 
either your own or one hired in Colombo, and hired 
cars can be had if bespoken beforehand. This 
method of sight-seeing makes for independence. The 
roads, unlike those in Burma, are excellent for motor- 
ing, having a very firm foundation and drying soon 
after rain, while the dust is comparatively trifling. 
Some of the roads, especially those in out-of-the-way 
parts, are narrow and the gradients and angles severe, 
but they are all well engineered, and there is not at 
present so much traffic as to make the narrow gauge 
felt as a nuisance. With a good car (and the 
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P. & 0, steamers offer ample facilities for the carriage 
of one's own car from London or Marseilles) one 
could penetrate into the most unknown parts and 
run all over the island. For those who cannot 
afford this luxury there is the railway, which now 
touches all the most interesting places. 

Even those who are not lucky enough to be able 
to stay in the island may, if going on to Australia 
by the P. & 0., spend at least one night in this 
enchanting land. Happy are they to whom Colombo 
is the first sight of the East, for they experience the 
rare happiness of a complete realisation of expecta- 
tion. Far out at sea, before anything else can be 
seen of the island, Adam's Peak may be discerned, 
cleaving the clouds with its sharp point, which, when 
once recognised, is ever after impossible to mistake. 
It was long thought to be the highest summit in the 
island, but is now known to be only 7352 feet, and 
surpassed by three others. However, its height is 
not its main attraction : that lies in a curious hollow 
in the rock said to be the footprint of some sacred 
being. The Mahomedans aver that it was made 
by Adam, hence the name ; the Brahmins claim it for 
their god Siva ; but the Buddhists with undisturbed 
serenity declare it is the footprint of the Lord 
Gautama, the latest Buddha, and go in their thousands 
to worship before the sacred relic. The footprint is 
enclosed in a shrine, and priests are always in 
attendance. 
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On the approach to the land the glorious emerald 
water of the bay, the dancing boats, the brilliant 
atmosphere, combine to make up a scene that fills one 
with exhilaration. Colombo has a superb harbour, 
which has entirely supplanted the one at Point de 
Galle on the south. The dark wooden jetty in two 
stories shows up the Oriental colours of the native 
costumes, and the air is full of " spicy smell " of the 
East. There is very little formality at the Customs, 
fire-arms being about the only article that creates 
inquiry, and the new-comer is able to get away at 
once. There are two first-class hotels, one of which, 
the Grand Oriental, known as the G.O.H., is close 
to the wharf. This opens on to an arcade full of 
fascinating Eastern wares, and within the hotel there 
is a broad lounge where are stalls of tempting articles, 
and where snake-charming, juggling, and other native 
entertainments are for ever going on. Behind there 
is a famous garden hidden from the street. The other 
hotel is the Galle Face, one of the finest places of its 
kind in the world. It is about ten minutes' run 
along the sea -front southwards. Eickshaws are 
everywhere waiting, drawn by little sturdy mahogany- 
coloured men with chignons of frizzy black hair 
tufting out from under their red caps. The red 
laterite road of the Galle Face drive passes between 
smooth green grass on one side and the mother-of- 
pearl waves breaking in long rollers on the beach 
on the other. As the sea is westward, the full beauty 
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of the sunsets can always be seen from this vantage- 
point At the end of the drive is the hotel, amid a 
giove of feathery palms. Terraces enclosed by the 
wings of the building slope to the very edge of the 
water, and in the evening, when a tropical moon 
sheds a pure white light and Orion hangs his lamps 
in the sky — while the lines of white foam break and 
re-form again and again in the warm, scented dusk: — 
the whole is so entrancing that it comes back to one 
for ever in dreams. 

It is well worth while to drive round the lakes 
and the Victoria Park, if only to see the flower- 
bespangled trees alight with gorgeous blossoms. 
Even the foliage of the Ceylon trees is something 
startling, vivid in patches of orange and scarlet. 
There are temples too to be visited, though a little 
difficult of access, but the attraction of Colombo lies 
not so much in its sights as in itself. 

An expedition many people make is that to 
Mount Lavinia, seven miles south along the coast. 
This can be done as well by train as by driving, and 
as the railway is a little single line running close 
by the coast the views are equally good either way. 
The white sandy beach with the cocoa-nut palms 
bending over it at strange angles, from the constant 
washing of the sea at their roots ; the rough dug-out 
canoes and catamarans with their weird outriggers ; 
and the strange peoples lying in the hot sand — all 
give one a vivid series of impressions. 
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Cingalese and Tamils live side by side in Ceylon, 
though the Cingalese outnumber the Tamils by 
nearly three to one. They are Buddhists, whilst the 
alien Tamils are Hindus in religion ; the language of 
the Cingalese is closely allied to Sanscrit and Pali, 
and that of the Tamils is a Dravidian language 
spoken by men of Arab descent. Much lighter of 
tint, in fact of a rich brown coffee-colour, are the 
Cingalese, who wear spotless white jackets and a 
long closely folded skirt of white also. The men 
take their fine black hair neatly back, and encircle 
it by a sort of semicircular comb of tortoiseshell, 
often of great value, worn like a tiara, only back- 
wards. Where the hair is scanty, as it very often 
is, it is difficult to imagine how that comb adheres to 
the head ! 

The hotel at Mount Lavinia is right on the edge 
of the sea, and was at one time the residence of the 
Governor. Few people have time to penetrate 
farther southward, though the island in this direction 
is fascinating in its beauty. Many indeed, if they have 
only a few days at their disposal, do not go to Mount 
Lavinia at all, but start off at once up-country, where 
the heart of the island is opened out by a railway. 
Kandy is only 75 miles from Colombo, and there is 
an early train which enables one to avoid travelling 
in the heat of the day. That railway in itself is a 
marvel. For the first part it is not very steep, and 
winds along amid a fertile country, swampy and 
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productive, where the system of the terrace cultiva- 
tion of paddy is seen to full advantage; then it 
climbs indeed, reaching at one station the height of 
1913 feet above sea-level. It passes always along a 
ledge amid the hills, with a precipice on one side 
and a towering cliff on the other. Magnificent 
views over far-dist&nt country, broken up by fine 
hills, present a grand series of ever-changing pictures. 
By the edge of the line grow masses of a bush 
with a flower as bright as red sealing-wax, called 
Lantana, not indigenous, but brought by the wife 
of a former governor, and now like a weed. It is 
varied by large yellow daisies resembling leopard's- 
bane. 

Kandy itself can be seen in a very short time ; it 
is all close together. In the midst is the tank or 
artificial lake surrounded by a drive, and in its 
mirror-like surface can be seen reflected the rich 
foliage of the hills that spring up around it. Kandy 
was the capital of the ancient line of native kings, 
and the old palace with its massive walls is sur- 
rounded by a moat. Peculiarly picturesque is the 
fine entrance with its broad steps thronged by the 
lazy, brilliant-coloured crowd feeding the voracious 
turtles in the moat Within is the Temple of the 
Tooth, a precious relic supposed to be the tooth of 
Buddha. The heaps of glorious blossoms for ever 
offered afresh on the surrounding shrines scent the 
whole air. Outside the precincts of the palace is 
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the sacred footprint, which, however, does not rival 
that of Adam's Peak in sanctity. 

Only a short distance from Kandy are the famous 
Gardens of Peradeniya, which far surpass even those 
at Kew in the variety and richness of their trees 
and plants. Through the gardens flows the largest 
of the Ceylon rivers, the Mahaveli-Ganga, which 
finds its outlet in the harbour at Trincomalee, once 
our principal naval station in the Indian seas ; near 
which are the celebrated pearl fisheries. 

But Kandy, though much higher than Colombo, 
actually lies in a cup, and to reach a real hill-station 
it is necessary to go on to Nuwara Eliya, which 
stands at an elevation of 6200 feet and has a 
climate in many respects like an Alpine resort. 
Here there is more than one good hotel. The Gover- 
nor's hill residence is at Nuwara Eliya, and in the 
season there is much gaiety. The last part of the 
journey from Nanuoya Junction is accomplished on 
a little toy railway which climbs and winds in a 
truly marvellous way. The place rather resembles 
parts of Scotland to the eye of a casual observer, and, 
though no doubt charming enough to the resident, is 
apt to seem a little bit uninteresting to the English 
visitor, who finds it too much Europeanised. The 
attractions in the way of scenery are, however, well 
worth seeing : a drive through the Rambodda Pass, 
the ascent of Pedro (8296 feet), the highest mountain 
in Ceylon, to see the sun rise, and a visit to the 
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Botanical Gardens overlooked by the precipices of 
Hak-galle are generally oflfered to the new-comer. 
Close to the town is a precipitous hill, covered from 
base to summit with the primal jungle, showing what 
other hills must have been like before they were 
given over to the tea-planters. It cannot be denied 
that tea scrub makes but a poor show in landscape ; 
the dwarf size of it, and the monotony of the rows, 
depriving it of any beauty. Yet a tea-plantation is 
in itself extremely interesting, and he is lucky who 
knows a friend owning one, with whom he may go to 
stay. The bungalow of the owner is usually at the 
very summit of a hill, for it is not healthy to live in 
a valley, and, as it is not worth while to lay out a 
road, the way lies upward for, it may be, several 
miles by a stony zigzag path among unending tea 
scrub, diversified by the more graceful leaves of the 
young rubber plants, for rubber is now almost every- 
where taking its place side by side with tea, perhaps 
eventually to oust it as tea ousted coffee. All requi- 
sites for household use have to be carried up on 
men's heads, yet labour is cheap, for the tea-pickers 
get about thirty-five cents a day, and the planters 
are used to their aerial habitations. Some of the 
buogalows, when at last they are reached, after a 
panting climb, are truly charming ; the green lawns 
are brilliant with flowers, among which are many 
English species, as well as great masses of royal orange 
cannas alid scarlet poinsettias, and between serried 
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ranks of bright yellow crotons can be seen' inde- 
scribably wide blue views of distant hills and plains. 
Cardamoms, pepper, cocoa, and other spices take their 
places among the minor products of such estates. 

But when all is said the chief charm of Ceylon 
lies in its buried cities, so called because they were 
left ruinous ages ago and the jungle grew over the 
ruins, and only in the last thirty years or so has the 
hand of civilised man been busy uncovering them. 
The most famous of these, Anuradhapura, can be easily 
reached by rail, a single line now branching off from 
the Colombo-Kandy line at Polgawhela and going 
right to the north of the island, passing Anurad- 
hapura on the way. From the junction the journey 
takes but four or five hours. There is an excellent 
rest-house here, though it is well to write for rooms 
in advance. The rest-houses, it may be explained, 
are Government institutions, and the charges are 
fixed. 

The Cingalese landed in Ceylon in the sixth 
century B.C., and the sacred city of Anuradhapura 
was founded by them. It was the capital of the 
reigning monarch, and the names of King Tisa and 
King Dutugemunu are still remembered by the vast 
monuments they reared in honour of their religion as 
followers of Buddha. In spite of the incursions of 
the Malabars or Tamils, who were to the island what 
the Danes were to England, much of the work of the 
Cingalese dynasty remains. It is difficult to say 
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which* of all the bygone relics is most attractive. 
Over all of them there lies a peaceful calm, unbroken 
by hordes of tourists, persistent guides, or other buzz- 
ing nuisances. One may wander over acres of short 
grass diversified here and there by groups of trees in 
park-like variety ; one may look, awe-struck, at the 
enormous dagobas, great beehives of brickwork vary- 
ing from two to four hundred feet in height and 
overgrown by a forest of jungle and scrub. Around 
these mighty dagobas are broad flat terraces of 
granite blocks, wide enough for six elephants to walk 
abreast ; the steps and uprights are rendered beauti- 
ful by carvings as clear-cut and sharp as when they 
were done 2000 years ago and more. The moon- 
stones or semicircular slabs before the steps are par- 
ticularly wonderful. The vast tanks of water edged 
by evergreen bunds are inland seas, and they reflect 
the glowing light of the setting sun. Columns 
with carved capitals tilted this way and that attest 
the labour bestowed on buildings now fallen. In one 
place 1600 such columns form a perfect forest ; they 
once supported the Brazen Palace founded by King 
Dutugemunu in the second century B.C. The roof 
was of sheet-copper. " The walls," says the native 
chronicle, " were embellished with beads resplendent 
like gems, the great hall was supported on golden 
pillars resting on lions ; in the centre was an ivory 
throne with a golden sun and a silver moon on either 
side." 
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Not far from this is the chief wonder of Anurad 
hapura, the sacred Bd-tree (the same as the peepul of 
the Indians), brought as a branch, so tradition says, 
by a princess from India, where it had formed part of 
the Bd-tree under which the Lord Buddha sat when 
he received revelation. Anyway, constant references 
in authentic records establish the fact that this is un- 
doubtedly the tree which was planted in 288 B.C., and 
so is well on to 2200 years old ! Standing on the 
earth -stained terraces of worn brick, beneath the 
straggling, crooked boughs, one can smell the sweet- 
ness of the frangipani blossoms offered in profusion 
by the worshippers, one can see the row of tall palms 
at hand, with the monkeys leaping from stem to stem, 
looking like little black demons against the rich glory 
of the orange evening sky ; the drone of the devotees 
and the flicker of their camp-fires break the stillness 
and darkness of the courts below ; and slowly some 
realisation of the intense majesty of the venerable 
tree, some notion of the sin and sorrow of the 
seventy generations which have crept to its roots, 
enters into the most careless observer. 

The whole of this marvellous city covered an area 
of 256 square miles ; in it were streets of houses and 
thousands of people, craftsmen, priests, and nobles ; 
there were recreation halls and hospitals, luxury and 
squalor side by side, as there are in that Greater 
London of to-day which is about the same area ; but 
Anuradhapura flourished when the Britons still wore 
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wood as a smaiBer eostiime and went to aea in eor- 
ades I Not far from tlie mined city sre the rock 
tem^es c^ lannmnmiiya, and onlj ^ht miles away 
» the mountain of Mihintale, as loll ol wonders as 
Annradhapma itadl And Annradk^mia is only a 
^eeimmi of many sodi cities seattervsd aboat Ceylon ; 
time UaSs to tell ci Dambollay ci Sigiri, of KalaTewa^ 
of Minnm, and of Polonsmwa — which as a capital 
sneeeeded AnnradhapnnL Many ol these are hat 
more difficult to reach, and could not be seen by any 
one staying in the khmd only a day or so. 

But while all this comparatiTely unknown treasure 
lies here to be discorered, the wonder is that tke 
thousands who yeariy se^ £gypt — ^whick as a land 
is far less attractiye— do not pass cm to Ceylon, with 
its marrelloas vegetation, its variety ci interestsy and 
its nnrerealed wond^iL 



CHINA 
By Sir R K. Douglas 

No more appropriate approach to a vast empire can 
be imagined than that which meets the eye of the 
traveller as he enters the harbour of Hong-Kong. 
Lying apparently land-locked between the lofty 
mountains on the mainland and the rugged hills of 
the island itself, the harbour presents a spectacle 
which having been once seen will never be forgotten. 
The city of Victoria lies along the northern face of 
the hills, and the houses, most of them handsome and 
imposing, rise tier upon tier to the height of four or 
five hundred feet. The general effect is extremely 
fine, and while looking on it^ it is difficult to imagine 
that sixty-five years ago the island was a barren rock 
inhabited only by fishermen and pirates. 

Up to that time (1842) the island formed part of 
the province of Kwangtung. It is 11 miles long 
by 4 wide, and has a circumference of 27 miles. 
Its name Hong-Kong, pronounced in the Peking 
dialect Hsiang-chiang, signifies "fragrant streams," 
a name which is fully justified by the number of 
85 
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rivulets which course down its rocky sides. It is 
situated at the mouth of the Canton river, and 
is 90 miles from the city of that name. The 
harbour, which is 10 square miles in extent, is, in 
respect of tonnage, the largest shipping port in the 
world. By the latest return the population of the 
colony is 419,400, of which number the non-Chinese 
civil population represent 12,400, while the Chinese 
population is 405,000. The boat population, or 
Hakkas, numbers 45,582 souls. During the first war 
(1840) the island of Hong-Kong was used by our 
troops as a store depot, and by the Treaty of Nanking 
(1842) the island was ceded to the British crown. 
A strip of the opposite mainland with an area of 4 
square miles was further ceded in 1860, and in 1898 
a district of about 376 square miles was further 
granted on a lease of ninety-nine years. 

At first the disturbance of the soil, made up of 
decomposed granite, produced constant outbreaks of 
malarial fever ; but with the cessation of the cause 
the effect disappeared, and Hong-Kong is now one of 
the healthiest cities in the Far East. The visitor on 
landing will find much to admire in the city itself. 
The dwelling-houses of the merchants are princely in 
size and architecture, and the public buildings are 
admirable specimens of what such buildings should 
be. The city stretches for 4 miles along the face of 
the hill, and a straggling line of houses extends up- 
wards towards the Victoria Peak, which is 1823 feet 
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above the sea-leveL On the summit of this lofty 
eminence stand a number of houses which form the 
summer residences of the Governor of the colony 
and of the wealthier inhabitants. This summer re- 
treat is connected with the city below by a tramway 
on the wire-rope system. 

Grovernment House stands on an eminence above 
the city, while a little higher up again are the 
Botanical Gkirdens, which are tastefully laid out and 
display an unusual wealth of bloom and colour. In 
common with the districts in such latitudes, Hong- 
Kong is subjected at times to typhoons, one of 
which visited the waters of the colony in 1906, 
when it is said that 10,000 natives, mostly boat 
people, lost their lives. The Bishop of Victoria, the 
Right Rev. J. C. Hoare, D.D., was also amongst those 
who perished. Hong-Kong is connected with Canton 
(90 miles) and Macao (40 miles) by daily steamers, 
and with the coast northwards by weekly boats. A 
railway is now being built to connect Kowloon 
with the city of Canton, a line of communication 
whicb will doubtless develop considerably the trade 
of the surrounding districts. The value of the 
trade of Hong-Kong is estimated at fifty millions 
sterling. 

Canton. — ^A voyage of eight hours up the Pearl 
river transports the traveller from scenes of European 
life at Hong-Kong to the purely Oriental surround- 
ings of Canton. This city, the walls of which are 
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6 miles in circumference, is the official residence of the 
Viceroy of the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi. 
It is a typical city of the East. The streets are 
narrow — so narrow that vehicular traffic is impossible 
— and are rendered bright and attractive by the 
notice-boards which are hung from the shop-faces. 
It is a busy, bustling city, and was sternly closed to 
Europeans until its capture by General Straubenzee 
in 1857. The temples are famous for their size and 
beauty of construction; and the shops are full of 
beautifully manufactured metal-work and silken stuffs. 
The British factory on the outskirts of the city was 
first established there in 1684, and continued on the 
site accorded to the East India Company by the 
Chinese until the date of General Straubenzee's ex- 
pedition, when it was burnt to the ground by the 
natives. For four years (1857-61) the city was 
governed by the three allied (two English and one 
French) Commissioners, and during this period a site 
known as the Shamien was reclaimed from the river 
and converted into a European settlement. Euro- 
pean trade first found its home in Canton, but the 
opening of ports farther north diverted some of the 
trade which had formerly passed through Canton. 
Since 1900 a marked improvement has taken place, 
which has synchronised with a desire for reform. 
This has been responded to by European Missionary 
bodies by the establishment of colleges and schools. 
Quite recently the opium-shops have all been closed 
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in response to the latest edict on the subject, and 
triumphal processions of emancipated smokers have 
marched through the streets in commemoration of 
the event. 

Macao. — ^By taking one of the daily steamers from 
Canton to Macao (88 miles) the traveller can gain 
one other whiff of European life. Macao divided 
with Canton the attentions of the earliest European 
adventurers in China. It was a celebrated and safe 
anchorage, being situated in the delta of the Pearl 
river, where it also occupied a favourable position for 
trading purposes. It was first held in 1557 by the 
Portuguese, who rented it from the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the annual sum of 500 taels. The payment of 
this annual amount was continued until the governor- 
ship of Ferreira do Amaral, who in 1848 refused to 
continue to pay what he considered to be an exaction. 
This course of action entailed the penalty of his life. 
He was murdered in the neighbourhood of the city, 
and his head was sent in triumph to the authorities 
at Canton. Macao is prettily situated on a rocky 
peninsula which is connected with the island of 
Heang Shan by a bridge which was built in the year 
1870. The situation is picturesque, and the town, 
composed for the most part of Portuguese dwellings, 
has an old-world appearance. The trade of the port, 
which has diminished to a very low ebb, favours its 
peaceful aspect. It was here that the Portuguese 
poet Camoens lived and wrote, and the gardens and 
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grotto are still shown where he eked out his banish- 
ment from his native country. 

After having exhausted the sights and scenes of 
Canton and Macao the traveller will turn his steps 
northwards, and in the course of his journey will 
possibly look in at the ports of Swatow, Amoy, 
Fuchow, and Ningpo — four of the original five ports 
opened to foreign trade by the treaty of 1842. In 
some respects their trading conditions are analogous 
to those prevailing at Canton. Trade with them is 
not what it used to be when the whole foreign trade 
of China passed through their waters. But to the 
ordinary sight-seer this does not affect the enjoy- 
ment which he receives from the quaint scenery of 
the localities. 

Amoy is situated at the mouth of the Dragon 
river, and was at an early period visited by 
Portuguese adventurers, who by their infamous 
conduct drew upon themselves the anger of the 
people to such an extent that they were expelled 
from the neighbourhood with the loss of thirteen 
of their vessels. The city and suburbs are about 
8 miles in circumference, and stand on the island 
of Haimen. On the adjacent island of Kulangsu is 
the foreign settlement which was leased by the 
authorities in 1903. This island is of exceptional 
beauty and is generally attractive. 

Proceeding northwards along the coast the traveller 
Mrill enter the port of Fuchow by the river Min as 
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far as Pagoda Island, 25 miles from the sea and 
9 from the city walls. This is among the ports 
of the "have beens." It was repeatedly visited 
before the treaty of 1842, and for a considerable 
period after the conclusion of that instrument it 
flourished as the chief port of export of Bohea tea. 
The scenery on the Min and of the country round 
is varied and beautiful. Buddhist monasteries and 
temples are scattered through the hills, and demon- 
strate at least that their founders were lovers of the 
picturesque and the beautiful. 

Still going northward, the next place to be visited 
is the port of Ningpo on the river Yung in the 
province of Chekiang. The city is built on a 
plain, and has a circumference of 5 miles, with a 
population of 255,000. From this place also the 
early Portuguese adventurers brought down on 
themselves by their misconduct the penalty of ex- 
pulsion, leaving behind them a feeling of antagonism 
towards foreigners which lasted long. During the 
war of 1839-42, Ningpo was occupied by the 
British forces. As is the case with the other 
southern ports, foreign trade at Ningpo is not as 
flourishing as it once was. 

This cannot be said of the port of Shanghai, 
which will probably be the next place of call on the 
traveller's list. This vast settlement is so situated 
at the mouth of the Yangtsze-kiang as to form a vast 
depot of the trade going westward up the Yangtsze- 
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kiang, and eastward to Europe, America, and Japan. 
The opening of this last-named country and the 
development of the trade with the United States 
are responsible to a great extent for the increased 
trade-roll of Shanghai. The foreign settlement 
reflects the general prosperity of the port Hand- 
some buildings line the numerous well-laid-out 
roads in the neighbourhood, and contrast strangely 
with the narrow and filthy thoroughfares of the 
native city. Shanghai was the most northerly of 
the five ports opened to trade by the Nanking treaty 
of 1842. Its favoured position at once gained it 
extensive trade and attracted the attention of the 
Triad rebels, who gained possession of the native 
city. This occupation rendered impossible the col- 
lection by the mandarins of the duties on foreign 
trade, and it was therefore arranged that their 
collection should be placed under foreign control. 
This arrangement proved so successful that after 
the Tientsin treaty of 1858 it was determined by 
the Chinese Government to place the collection 
of the foreign duties at all the treaty ports under 
the same management. How well the system has 
worked every one knows who has any acquaintance 
with the customs service under Sir Robert Hart 
It is sufficient to say that in 1905 the customs 
receipts amounted to £5,281,000. Shanghai formed 
Li Hung Chang's headquarters for the suppression of 
the T'aip'ing rebels, and it was there that the Ever 
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Victorious Army was formed and fostered. Begun 
as a single regiment under the command of an 
American named Ward, it developed into an army 
under Major, afterwards General, Gordon. 

In 1 905 the total number of foreigners in Shanghai 
was 12,328. The total population including Chinese 
in and without the native city now numbers not far 
short of one million souls. 

Having enjoyed the sights of Shanghai and the 
hospitality of its inhabitants, the traveller will 
be likely to take passage in one of the large 
and commodious steamers which now navigate the 
Yangtsze-kiang. The cities of the lower stretches 
of this mighty stream were most of them destroyed 
or partly destroyed by the T'aip'ing rebels, and have 
not even as yet recovered their former prosperous 
condition. The first place the steamer will stop at 
will be Chinkiang, a treaty port just 150 miles from 
Shanghai. This city is situated at the mouth of the 
Grand Canal at its juncture with the Yangtsze, to 
which position it owed its former commercial pros- 
perity. Steamer and railway traflSc have robbed it of 
these advantages, which, however, may be more than 
supplied when the line of railway which is to connect 
it with Tientsin and Tsinanfu shall be completed. 

The trail of the Taip'ing rebels is still visible 
at Nanking, "the southern capital." During the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) this city was the capital 
of the empire, and in its neighbourhood are buried 
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the successive sovereigns of that dynasty, whose 
tombs will probably be visited by the tourist. It 
used to be celebrated also for its well-known 
Porcelain Tower, which, like everything else that 
was beautiful in the city, was destroyed by the 
Taip'ings, who held possession of all within its 
walls from 1853 to 1864. Nanking was opened 
to foreign trade in 1899, and though its present 
condition is unprogressive, it is confidently anti- 
cipated that, with its projected connection by rail- 
way with the rich northern districts of Honan and 
Shansi, it will abundantly recover its former pros- 
perity. It possesses a university, and contains an 
arsenal and powder-mills, besides several factories 
on European models. The circumference of the city 
wall is 22 miles, but the greater part of the enclosed 
space is uninhabited land overgrown with briar and 
bramble. 

The next place of importance on the Yangtsze is 
Hankow, which, as its name signifies, stands at the 
mouth of the Han river where that stream joins the 
Yangtsze. At this juncture stand three cities: 
Hankow and Hanyang on the northern bank of the 
Yangtsze, and Wuchangfu, the capital of the province 
of Hupeh, opposite them on the southern shore. This 
city, which is 600 miles from Shanghai, occupies a 
position of immense importance. It is the great 
emporium of the trade of Central China, and is now 
connected by rail with Peking. It was the scene 
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of Chang Chih-tung's manufacturing ventures, and 
contains iron and steel works on the most approved 
European models. An Imperial mint and cotton-cloth 
mills have been established there, as well as brick-tea 
factories owned by Russians. It is a scene of great 
commercial industries, which promise still further 
developments. 

Leaving Hankow, the traveller will next visit 
Ich'ang (1000 miles from Shanghai), the farthest 
point to which his steamer will be able to carry him. 
This place owes its notoriety to the fact that here 
all goods destined for the interior of the country 
have to be transhipped into native junks. Between 
this place and Chung-ch'ing are interposed 400 
miles of rapids. The rugged waters of this inter- 
vening space have lately been traversed by a small 
steamer specially built for the purpose by Mr. 
A. Little, and by two British gunboats. But so 
dangerous are the rapids that the way is practically 
impervious by merchant steamers. The native 
junks are towed up the broken waters by coolies on 
the banks, and it is not an exaggeration to say that 
a fast steamer would go from Ich'ang to London 
almost as quickly as a junk would laboriously travel 
from Ich'ang to Chung-ch'ing. 

Chung-ch'ing stands on a rocky promontory on 
the northern bank of the Yangtsze, and is the 
commercial capital of the province of Szech'uan. 

On returning to Shanghai, if the traveller has 
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time to spare before going northwards he should visit 
Soochow, the capital of Kiang-sn, and Hangchow, 
the capital of Ghe-kiang. 

These cities have the reputation of being the 
most beautiful cities in the empire, as is illustrated 
by the saying, "Above is Heaven, below are Soo 
and Hang." Both these cities were occupied by, 
which is another term for destroyed by, the Tai- 
p'ing rebels, but from their favoured positions they 
have rapidly risen again from their ashes, and are 
now, as formerly, celebrated for the beauty of their 
silk and satin manufactures. Soochow is connected 
with Shanghai by rail, which has given another 
impetus to its prosperity. Both cities stand on the 
shore of lakes: Soochow on that of Taihu, and 
Hangchow on that of the Hsihu. The general 
picturesqueness of the scenery of both cities is 
heightened by temples, pagodas, and similar 
monuments judiciously placed in effective spots. 
Both places have teeming populations, and it is 
safe to forecast a future of great prosperity for both 
of them. 

Turning his face northwards, the traveller now 
leaves the mountainous and hilly provinces of Central 
and Southern China and approaches the great plain 
country which ranges from Peking to the Yangtsze. 
With the change of scenery follows also a change 
in the surroundings of the people. The cities are 
built with wide streets to admit the use of 
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carts instead of only sedan-chairs and horseback. 
Probably the imaginary ship of the traveller will 
put in at Kiaochow, the port which was seized upon 
(November 1897) by the Germans, under the form 
of a long lease, in consequence of the murder of two 
German Missionaries in the province of Shantung. 
Large sums of money have been expended on the 
harbour of Kiaochow to make it available for big 
ships, as well as on public buildings on shore. 
With indefatigable energy, the Germans have con- 
structed a line of railway connecting this port with 
Tsinanfu, the capital of the province (June 1904), 
which is already yielding a satisfactory return for 
the money expended on it. In contrast with this 
departmentally governed port lies Wei-hai-wei on 
the northern coast of the Shantung promontory. 
This is a typical English piece of territory, where 
the hand of the Government is lightly felt, where 
private enterprise is allowed free play, and where 
uncertainty marks the attitude of Downing Street as 
to its future destiny. One day it is to be a fortified 
port, the next day it is to be nothing more than a 
sanitorium for British merchants resident at the 
southern treaty ports; one day a regiment of 
Chinese is to be levied as a garrison, and the next 
it is to be disbanded ; and so the word runs. 

Chif u, a little farther up on the same line of coast, 
serves rather as a health-resort than as a busy treaty 
port, and owes much of its interest to the fact that it is 

7 
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the one treaty port in the province which is sacred 
to the memory of Confucius and Mencius. A few 
hours' steam spans the distance between Chifu and 
Taku, which latter port has been the scene of so 
many international events. Lord Elgin forced his 
way by the Taku Forts when on his voyage to 
Tientsin to conclude the treaty of 1858. In the 
following year Sir Frederick Bruce, when on his 
way to Peking to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty, was refused admission to the river, and 
his escorting squadron was badly defeated when 
attempting to force a passage for him. In 1860 the 
forts were captured by the allied fleets of England 
and France ; and in June 1900 they were again taken 
by a combined European force, and have since been 
demolished. The river Peiho was until the com- 
pletion of the railway from Taku to Peking the 
traditional way of reaching the capital from the 
coast. Now a journey of an hour's duration lands 
the traveller at Tientsin, and a further four hours 
brings him to the Chien Gate of Peking. 

Tientsin is interesting historically rather than for 
its sights. It stands at the juncture of the Peiho 
with the Grand Canal, on the dead level of the Peking 
plain, and has no objects of beauty to recommend it. 
Prior to the treaty of 1858 it was comparatively of 
little importance as a trading mart, but has largely 
developed since. The people are riotous and 
pugnacious, as they have shown on several occasions. 
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In 1870 they massacred the sisters and others 
connected with the Christian orphanages on the spot, 
and they lately found congenial employment in be- 
friending the Boxer fanatics in their attack on 
foreigners. In consequence of this last attitude the 
city was assaulted and taken by the allied forces in 
June 1900. As a precautionary measure the city 
wall was razed to the ground, and its site has since 
been converted into a most successful promenade. 
The foreign settlement lies below the city and exhibits 
every sign of prosperity. The merchants and others 
anxious to avoid the great heat of the summer 
months have established a watering-place at Pei-tai-ho, 
near the terminus of the Great Wall. This place, 
which is connected with Tientsin by rail, was 
destroyed by the Boxers in 1900, but has since been 
rebuilt. 

The journey from Tientsin to Peking is uninterest- 
ing, but on arriving within sight of the walls of the 
capital the traveller is repaid for the unsatisfactory 
nature of the road. These walls stand 30 feet in 
height, are 25 feet thick at the base, and 15 feet 
wide on the terre jplein^ and present a splendid 
appearance. Their total circumference slightly 
exceeds 20 miles, and the gateways are accent- 
uated by high and fantastically shaped guard-houses. 
The absence of high buildings within the walls 
removes all signs of habitations within ; and it is well 
that it does, for the first view of the streets on 
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entering the stately city portal is disappointing. 
For the most part, though wide, they are filthy, and 
are so badly kept that in wet weather the pools on 
their surface become almost ponds, while in dry 
weather the dust is more than ankle-deep. The 
shops are mean in their dimensions, and their archi- 
tecture is poor. In some directions, however, notably 
in the neighbourhood of the Foreign Legations, the 
thoroughfares have been macadamised and would 
compare with those of any European capital. 
Looking down on the city from the walls, it presents 
to the sightseer an engaging prospect The court- 
yards and gardens of the temples and residences of 
the wealthy inhabitants are thickly planted with 
trees, which convey an impression of overshadowing 
coolness and possess the inestimable advantage of 
concealing much that is hideous. 

Among the sights of Peking are the Temples of 
Heaven and Earth, at the former of which the 
Emperor offers for the nation solemn sacrifice at the 
winter solstice. The Temple of Confucius, though 
its condition is dirty and unkempt, is well worth a 
visit, and the specimens it contains of the earliest 
known forms of the written character engraved on 
blocks of stone deserve attention. These stone drums, 
as they are called, are said to have been engraved 
during the Chow dynasty (1122-225 B.C.), and they 
bear every evidence of the genuineness of their claim. 
The Lama Temple is a building also which will repay 
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inspection, now that the riotous priests have been 
reduced to quiescence by the events of 1900. 

The capital is divided into two main divisions : 
the Tartar city, which is the abode of the ofl&cial 
classes ; and the Chinese city, which is the mercantile 
quarter. The Tartar city, again, is subdivided into 
three enclosures, one within the other, and each 
suiTounded by its own wall. The outer one of these 
three consists of dwelling-houses, the second is 
occupied by the several ofBces appertaining to the 
Government, while the innermost, or forbidden city, 
contains the Imperial Palace and its surrounding 
buildings. This last, as its name implies, is strictly 
closed to all sightseers, whether native or foreign; 
but during the occupation of Peking in 1900 its 
treasures of architecture and curiosities were revealed 
to all those foreigners who were provided with passes 
signed by the generals in command. Having ex- 
hausted the sights of Peking, the traveller might 
with advantage visit the Great WaU, either by way 
of Shan-hai-kwan on the sea coast, or by the Nankow 
Pass northwards from Peking, both of which points 
can now be reached by rail. And here at the 
Great Wall of China, built more than twenty-one 
centuries ago, we take leave of our imaginary 
acquaintance. 



JAPAN 

By Walter Del Mar 

Author of Around the World through Japan; India of To- Day ; 
The Romantic East^ etc. 

The inarch of civilisation leaves in its train a host of 
dying superstitions, of abandoned rites, of defiled 
natural beauties, and of dead romances. It may 
make for material progress, but it is rapidly reduc- 
ing all nations to a desolate dulness. Art and archi- 
tecture, customs and costumes, manners and morals, 
scenery and society, all tend to a monotonous same- 
ness ; and nowhere, in recent years, has this tendency 
been more marked than in Japan. 

There, as in other countries nearer home, the 
picturesque has given way to the practical, all 
aesthetic feeling seems to have been lost, and Young 
Japan in a pot hat goes by tram and train to factories 
and offices built in the most hideous utilitarian style. 

The transformation has been sudden, but as yet it 
has only affected a small though important part of the 
whole country, and once away from the principal 
ports and off the beaten track served by the railways 
between Kobe and Tokyo the traveller may find Old 
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Japan uncontaminated by modem improvements or 
inconveniences. The "gun-hammer" head-dress of 
the ancient samurai may be seen adorning men who 
formerly carried the two swords and shaped their 
lives by the chivalric code of bushido ; the man-in- 
the-straw-coat may still be observed in the fields ; 
implements and utensils of a pattern in use since 
the dawn of history may still be found in houses 
and workshops ; and women may still be met who 
are more imbued with the old ceremonious politeness 
than with the more modern modesty. 

I know of no country in which a traveller is safer 
from molestation than he is in Japan, and the ad- 
mirable police give a feeling of security even in the 
most out-of-the-way places. But the beaten track is 
getting wider and longer every year. To-day Japan 
is one of the most interesting countries in the whole 
world ; but it will gradually become less interesting 
as time goes on, and there will probably never be in 
the future a better opportunity than there is at 
present of enjoying a visit to the land of the Mikado. 

The Season, — It is better to go at any time of year 
than not to go at all, but the spring and the autumn 
are the favourite seasons to spend in Japan, and of 
the two I should much prefer the spring. At the 
beginning of April, "the Season" commences, the 
cherry-blossoms are making their appearance, the 
country is seen at its best, and some of the finest 
months are before you. You may do the principal 
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sights on the beaten track in a fortnight, or even a 
week, but three months may be agreeably and profit- 
ably spent in the country without exhausting all its 
attractions. Most travellers who go to Japan include 
this country in a tour around the world, and arrange 
to see something of Ceylon, India, the Straits Settle- 
ments, China, and perhaps Java, Siam, or the Philip- 
pines. In sketching out such a tour it has to be 
borne in mind that it is too hot in all of these 
countries, except China, to travel with comfort, or 
even safety, between the middle of March and the 
middle of November. 

The tourist arriving at Bombay or Colombo on or 
about the latter date has therefore four and a half 
months for such of these countries as he intends to 
visit before his tour in Japan, where he should arrive 
not much later than the first of April. 

How to Go, — It is so much the better plan to visit 
India first and Japan afterwards, in a tour around 
the world, that even if you live as far west as San 
Francisco you would be well advised to travel east- 
ward and take the steamer from London or from 
Marseilles. Moreover, one can find in London the 
cheapest and best assortment of those necessaries and 
comforts which go to make up a tropical " kit." 

Having decided to visit Japan and arranged how 
to go and when to arrive there, you may be in- 
terested in some details of what may be seen within 
the time you intend to spend in the country. I have 
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elsewhere given a description of a tour extending 
over a full three months, but some parts of this may 
be omitted and others taken more leisurely according 
to the time you allot to Japan. 

First Impressions. — Whether you enter Japan at 
Nagasaki or Yokohama, the first impression of the 
country is prepossessing. After the filth of the Chinese 
cities and the barrenness of the Chinese coasts, the 
green hills surrounding Nagasaki Bay and the neat- 
ness of the town itself are grateful and refreshing. 
No less so is the first view of snow-capped Fujiyama, 
of the ever-smoking volcano on Oshima (Vries Island), 
and of the well-guarded Tokyo Bay, after the mono- 
tonous run across the Pacific. But before landing 
you will do well to avoid some unpleasant disappoint- 
ments by remembering that Japan, in spite of its 
manifold attractions, is not quite a terrestrial paradise, 
and that, in spite of their many virtues, the men are 
not all heroes nor the women all houris. 

The Climate. — Between Kagoshima, in Kyushu, 
the southernmost city, and Hakodate, in Hokkaido, 
Japan covers a range of latitude greater than that 
between the Land's End and the Shetlands, and the 
climate and seasons may be roughly compared with 
those of Great Britain in being equally varied but 
much wetter. In the way of rainfall London has less 
than Tokyo, which is in the latitude of most of the 
beaten track in Japan, but perhaps Tokyo may claim 
fewer rainy days and more sunshine. But even in the 
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most exceptional seasons you are seldom seriously 
inconvenienced by the weather, except when travel- 
ling in the mountains ; and during the spring you are 
sure to get plenty of bright days. 

The Four Islands. — Hokkaido (Yezo), the most 
northerly, may well be left to the sportsmen and 
ethnologists, especially since fire has done such 
damage to its metropolis, Hakodate. Hondo, the 
Main Island, contains most of the " lions," ; but all 
who desire to see something of Old Japan should 
devote some time to the two southernmost islands of 
Shikoku and, above all, Kyushu. 

Nagasaki. — Nagasaki, the principal port in 
Kyushu, is an excellent point from which to begin a 
tour of " the nine provinces " extending as far south as 
Kagoshima in Satsuma. The little island of Deshima, 
in Nagasaki Bay, connected by a bridge with the main- 
land, is historically interesting as being the locality 
where the Dutch carried on the foreign trade of Japan 
during the period of its greatest seclusion. In ad- 
dition, Nagasaki offers the attraction of 0-Suwa, 
or " The Bronze Horse Temple " ; the big camphor- 
tree near Daitokuji ; the view over the harbour from 
the hill known as Kompira-yama ; the workshops 
where tortoise-shell is manipulated ; and, more im- 
portant than all the others in Japanese eyes, the 
shipbuilding yards of the Three Lozenges Company 
(Mitsu Bishi Kaisha). 

North Kyushu. — Going north from Nagasaki the 
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railway turns east to skirt the shores of Omura 
Bay, and then north-west to Haiki, the junction for 
Sasebo (or Seseho), the great naval arsenal, and 
continues on to Arita, noted for its porcelain fac- 
tories, from which, since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, have come the pieces known as 
Hizen-ware, from the name of the province in which 
Arita is situated, and later as Imari-ware, from the 
name of the port a few miles away to the north. 
Futsuka-ichi is the station for Dazaifu, and at the 
Tenjin temple there you may, if you make friends 
with the priests, handle some of the best blades 
forged by the old swordsmiths, and learn much 
about the various parts which go to make up a 
complete sword. At Hakata are famous silk fac- 
tories, and at Wakamatsu the Government steel- 
works opened in 1901. 

The railway down the north-east coast of Kyushu 
to Oita is finished as far as Usa, where the traveller 
wishing to continue his tour southward engages a 
hasha drawn by a diminutive stallion and managed 
by a driver and a groom {hetto). In this vehicle 
one may count on doing five miles an hour, including 
stops for resting and changing horses. 

East Kyushu. — Beppu is an old-fashioned bathing 
resort entirely built over volcanic solfataras, and in 
the neighbourhood are many active geysers and hot 
springs which supply the numerous baths in which 
men and women bathe together as they used to in 
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Switzerland and Eussia in the good old days of the 
Abb6 de Brantdme and of Casanova. Between 
Kandan and Todoro the basha may be exchanged 
for a coasting steamer, and a visit paid to the falls 
of Mukabaki. From the falls the road along the 
coast continues through Mimitsu and Takanabe to 
Miyazaki, and then strikes inland over the mountains 
to the Gulf of Kagoshima. 

South KyUshU. — There is a beautiful drive around 
the Bay to Kagoshima, the capital of the old pro- 
vince of Satsuma, where the famous crackled faience 
has been made for over three centuries. From 
Kagoshima you go by rail and basha to Hitoyoshi 
and float down the Kumagawa to Yatsushiro, where 
you may buy the highly decorative Yatsushiro-ware, 
made at Takata-yaki, and where you take the train 
by way of Kumamoto, the headquarters of an army 
division, to Tosu, the junction for Nagasaki or for 
Moji on the Strait of Shimonoseki. 

The Sanyo Railway, — From Shimonoseki the Sany5 
Eailway skirts the shores of the Inland Sea to 
Kobe. The first place of interest is Miyajima and 
the beautiful wooded island of Itsukushima, which 
is one of the " Three Views " {san-kei) so frequently 
mentioned in Japanese literature. 

If you continue by train to Kobe, stops may be 
made at Hiroshima to see the Asano garden, at 
Fukuyama and at Himeji to go over the old castles, 
or at Okayama to visit the more famous K&rakvren 
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or landscape garden ; but by far the better plan 
if you intend to tour in Shikoku is to leave the 
railway at Hiroshima and cross the Inland Sea from 
Ujina to Mitsu-ga-hama. 

Shikoku. — You may make as long or as short a 
tour in Shikoku as you like, but Dogo, the most 
interesting of all Japanese bathing resorts, should 
not be missed, and the castle of Matsuyama is worth 
visiting. On the north-east coast is the famous 
temple of Kotohira, reached by way of Tadotsu, and 
from Muya you can take a boat to view the rapids 
of the Naruto Channel, and regain the Main Island 
at Kobe by steamer from Tokushima. 

Hondo or Nippon. — The twin city Kobe-Hyogo is 
at the junction of the Sanyo and Tokaido railways. 
In Hyogo is the modem bronze Buddha {Daihvtm) 
48 feet high, and the smaller but finer one by the 
lotus-pond of Shinkoji, as well as the view from the 
roof of the tea-house on Wada no Misaki. In the 
hills behind Kobe are some pretty waterfalls. Ex- 
cursions by railway may be made to Himeji Castle 
and to the park at Mino. Osaka, the Manchester of 
Japan, has two great Hongwanji temples, a mint, a 
famous castle, and the interesting temples of Tennoji. 
You may go from Osaka direct to Kyoto or Nara, or 
make a pleasant tour by way of Sakai, Wakayama, 
K6ya-san, Yoshino, Tonomine, Sakurai, and Nara to 
Kyoto. 

At Sakai is the well-known Sumiyoshi temple, at 
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Wakayama is a fine old castle and the celebrated 
view from Kimii-dera, and the fatiguing walk over 
the hills to Koya-san meets with a handsome reward 
when you arrive at the Grande Chartreuse of Japan 
romantically situated on the mountain top. From 
Koya-san down the mountain side to Kamura and, 
by way of the groves of cherry-trees near Yoshino, 
to the beautiful grounds of the temple of Tonomine 
is a delightful walk ; and the walk from Tonomine to 
Sakurai and Hase-dera is equally pretty. You should 
stop at Unebi to see the tumulus of Jimmu Tenno, 
who was not only the first mortal ancestor of the 
living Mikado, but the first Mikado of the ancestors 
of every living Japanese. In a country where 
reverence for ancestors is deeper than any religious 
feeling, this has an importance that must be seen and 
felt to be even partially understood by Europeans. 

Horytiji, the oldest Buddhist temple in Japan, 
and the ancient wood-carvings and the old pine-tree 
at Kobukuji may be visited on the way to the 
temples and Daibutsu of Nara, from where the train 
may be taken to Kyoto. 

Kyoto, — The Western Capital is a city of old 
temples and royal palaces, of shops for the sale of 
silk goods and metal- work, and of factories for the 
production of lacquer, faience, and porcelain. In the 
Awata and Kiyomizu quarters modern "Satsuma" 
and imitation "Arita-ware" are manufactured, and 
beautiful specimens may be bought there. 
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The Gk)sho and Nij6 palaces are beautifully kept 
up, and are interesting as examples of ancient forms 
of architecture as well as for the artistic works with 
which they are decorated. Apart from the great 
Hongwanji temples, there are at least half-a-dozen 
out of the great number scattered around and about 
Kyoto which should certainly be visited. The 
quaintest as well as the most popular is Kiyomizu- 
dera. Dera^ tera, orji signify Buddhist temples, where 
blue- or black-robed bonzes officiate; while miyay 
jinga, or pashiro signify Shinto temples, whose white- 
robed priests are called kannushi. The approaches 
to Shinto temples are distinguished by the con- 
ventional gateways known as toriA. San-ju-san-gen- 
do, with its thousand life-sized images ; Chion-in, with 
its famous big bell; the rich and artistic Higashi 
'Otani ; Ginkakuji, " the silver pavilion " temple ; and 
Kinkakuji, " the golden pavilion " temple, containing 
a great collection of art treasures — are all full of 
interest. If you go to Kyoto in the spring you will 
enjoy the opportunity of witnessing the miydko-odori 
danced by the celebrated maiko, as the geisha of the 
Western Capital are called. 

The show-places around Lake Biwa may be visited 
from Ky5to or Otsu. Or if you desire to see Ama- 
no-Hashidate, "the Ladder of Heaven," on the Sea 
of Japan, another of the scm-kei, a cross-country 
journey may be made by Sonobe, returning by boat 
to Tsuruga and railway around Lake Biwa. But by 
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far the most interesting excursion from Kyoto is to 
Yamada, in Ise, by way of Kusatsu and Kameyama. 

he, — This is the Mecca of Japan, the Shinto holy 
of holies, and a pilgrimage to the temples of Ise is 
the finishing touch to all great national events. 
After the war with Russia, Admiral Togo came here 
to acknowledge that his victory was due to the 
protection of the spirits of the Emperor's ancestors, 
and later the Emperor himself came to report to 
these spirits the conclusion of the war. Besides the 
temple grounds there are the sacred and profane 
dances to be seen, and there is a very pretty walk 
from the Naiku Temple to Futami and on to Toba, 
where from the top of Hiyori-yama is to be had one 
of the most beautiful views in the country. From 
Toba steamers leave occasionally for Shingu, the port 
for the Nachi waterfalls, the highest in Japan. From ' 
Yamada you go by rail through Tsu and Yokka-ichi 
to Nagoya. 

The Tokaido, — Nagoya is noted for its manufactures 
of cloisonne, its porcelain, made at Seto, its castle 
surmounted with the two famous golden dolphin, and 
its geisha entertainments. From Nagoya the Tokaido 
Tetsudo, or "Eastern Sea-coast Eailway," closely 
follows the coast south to Hamamatsu, and then 
east to Shizuoka. Here you may buy dainty basket- 
work of split bamboo, and visit the well-known 
temples of Rinzaiji and Sengen. The former contains 
relics of leyasu, the first Shogun (Sei-i Taishogun), 
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and the latter has remarkable artistic decorations. 
There is also a splendid five hours' round to the 
temples of Kun6-zan, Tesshtiji, and Rytigeji, includ- 
ing the exceptionally fine view from the former. 
From Suzukawa, a few stations east of Shizuoka, an 
excursion may be made to the pretty waterfalls of 
Kami-Ide at the base of Mount Fuji. 

Miyanoshita and the Hakone district may be 
reached from Gotemba on foot over the Maiden's 
Pass (Otome-toge), from which there is a fine view 
of Fuji across the valley, or an excursion made 
direct from Yokohama. 

Miyanoshita valley is the favourite haunt of 
European holiday-makers ; Hakone valley, higher up 
the mountains, is a charming summer resort; and 
there are many beautiful walks in the surrounding 
mountains and valleys. 

Many other excursions may be made from Yoko- 
hama, and none is more popular than that to the 
Daibutsu of Kamakura, the great bronze Buddha 
Amitabha, which is one of the marvels of the world. 
There are temples there as well, the most famous 
being that to the God of War, who is Ojin, the son 
of the Empress Jingo, deified under the name 
Hachiman. As this word also means eight fiags, it 
is by some called " the Temple of the Eight Flags." 
Not far away is the island shrine of Enoshima and 
the caves near Ofuna. These may all be included 
in a tour around Tokyo Bay, first doing these 

8 
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sights and then proceeding through Yokosuka, the 
naval station, and on to Uraga, where you take a 
steamer across to Eanaya and jinrikishas to Kano- 
zan. From Kano-zan you have a splendid panorama 
which extends to Fuji, and includes much of the 
country between. You may return to Yokohama by 
a fishing-boat, or continue around ihe bay, branch- 
ing off to visit the interesting temples at Narita, 
famous for their excellent wood-carvings, and so 
back by way of Toky6. 

Tokyo. — The Eastern Capital is a city of such 
magnificent distances that it is necessary to do your 
sight-seeing by districts ; and it is the better plan to 
visit the outlying districts first, as much may be 
seen at odd hours of the places near the hotel, if 
you take up your quarters in Tokyo, or near the 
station if you do Tokyo by daily excursions from 
Yokohama. In the district on the left bank of the 
Sumida-gawa there is not much of general interest^ 
but Eko-in, in Honjo, should be seen when the semi- 
annual wrestling matches are on ; Kameido, during 
the first week in May, when the wistaria is in flower ; 
Mukojima, when the cherry-trees are in blossom ; and 
Horikiri in early June, when the irises are in bloom. 
In the district around Ueno station is the ever- 
popular temple of Sensdji at Asakusa, dedicated to 
Kwannon, the goddess of mercy. A fine view over 
the city is to be had from the top of the Ju-ni-kai 
in the public grounds adjoining the temple, and the 
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finest cluster of buildings in the whole survey is to 
be seen a mile or so to the north, where lies the 
famous Yoshiwara. Between Asakusa and Ueno 
Park is the Higashi Hongwanji, and in the park 
itself is the Museum; the Jigen-do, containing a 
portrait by Kan 6 Tan-yu ; and the temples and tombs 
of the fourth, fifth, eighth, tenth, eleventh, and 
thirteenth Shoguns. 

At Dango-zaka, close to Ueno, the chrysanthemum 
shows are held in November. North of the canal 
which encircles the city from Shim-bashi to Ryogoku- 
bashi, opposite Eko-in, are also to be found the 
University, the Botanical Gardens, and the Korahur 
en. Except to specialists, the first two are not of 
particular interest, but the latter is the finest land- 
scape garden in all Japan. It adjoins the Koishikawa 
Arsenal, is said to be over two hundred years old, 
and was the garden of the Prince of Mito's yashikiy 
or town mansion. In the adjoining district, around 
the inner moat of the Imperial Palace, is the Kudan 
Hill, on which stands the museum of arms, the race- 
course with the statue of the patriot Murata, who 
afterwards changed his name to Omura, and the 
Shokonsha, the shrine of warriors, built in strict 
conformity with ancient Shinto models, with heavy 
bark shingling and projecting rafter-ends. 

The district which includes Shiba Park requires 
bright sunshine to be seen at its best, and a full day 
should be devoted to it. It contains the tombs of six 
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of the Shoguns, their mortuary shrines, many temples, 
an ancient monastery, and a modem bazaar. Shiba 
Park and Ueno Park are moreover both noted for 
the display of cherry-blossoms to be seen in the 
proper season. The cenotaph of the second ShOgun 
in the Hakkaku-do at Shiba is a gorgeous example 
of gold lacquer-work executed shortly after his death 
in 1632, and is said to be the largest specimen of 
gold lacquer in the world. His shrine is also of gold 
lacquer. The tombs of the sixth, twelfth, and 
fourteenth Shoguns are remarkable for their bronze- 
work, while the richly decorated temple containing 
the three shrines is the finest and least faded of all, 
and contains delicately executed wood-carvings of 
birds and flowers. The gates leading up to the 
tombs of the seventh and ninth Shoguns are carved 
with curious dragons and flanked by peacocks. 
Conventional waves and plum-trees ornament the 
copper facings of the tombs themselves. The 
shrines in the sanctuary are of gold lacquer and 
metal-work. There are also splendid lacquer shrines 
to the consorts of some of the Shoguns in the Ten- 
ei-in, and one in the Ankoku-den with clever re- 
presentations of pines and bamboos on the side 
panels. The old Buddhist picture behind the altar 
and the fine coflered ceiling are also of interest. In 
the temple of Zojoji is an image of Amida carved 
nine hundred years ago, and close by, in front of 
the Gokoku-den with its paintings of hawks on the 
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walls, a bronze Shaka is to be seen. Eefreshments 
may be had at the Maple Club, and you can arrange 
to have some geishas dance. Near Shinagawa 
station, Nyoraiji may be visited to inspect the old 
Buddhist images, and the day rounded off by leaving 
a visiting-card at Sengakuji on the tomb of your 
favourite hero among the Forty -seven Eonin 
(Chtishin-guru), whose romantic story has lost none 
of its hold on the popular imagination during the 
two centuries that have elapsed since the ronin 
committed haroMri and were buried in this spot by 
the side of their lord. 

NiMcd, — ^All who make the pilgrimage to Nikko 
to see the artistic glories of the great shrines of the 
first and third Tokugawa Shoguns, leyasu and his 
grandson temitsu, remain to enjoy the natural 
beauties which so powerfully overshadow these 
famous temples erected in the seventeenth century 
in memory of that great family of military despots 
who governed Japan for over two hundred and 
fifty years and maintained its power through fifteen 
generations. The shrines are no doubt magnificent, 
the tombs impressive, and the works of art numerous 
and important, but they all in time fade from the 
memory, and there remains the turbulent Daiya- 
gawa, on whose banks stand the real glories of 
Nikko, the stately Japanese cedars (Cryptomerias) 
that conceal the temples and surround the tombs. 
There are in addition many beautiful waterfalls and 
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cascades, as well as the clianuing road up the valley 
to Lake Chuzenji, and on to the hot baths of Yumoto, 
5000 feet above the sea. Lake Chtiaenji is over 
seven miles long, with a width of two to three miles, 
and on the border of its deep waters are the summer 
villas of some of the ambassadors to the Mikado's 
court. Wooded hills smround it on all sides, except 
on the north, where the sacred mountain Nantai-zan 
rears its steep slopes. But to return to Nikko. 

First there is the Hall of the Three Buddhas, 
whose treasury is full of curious antiquities and im- 
portant works of art. No less than sixteen pictures by 
ChO Densu are exhibited, four by Kano Tanyti, and 
a great number by lesser artists, as well as a carved 
image over eleven hundred years old, and a host of 
other "curios," including the horn of a unicorn. 
After passing under the massive granite torii which 
marks the entrance to leyasu's shrines, and through 
the Gate of the Two Kings, you enter a courtyard 
containing a monolithic granite cistern, a fine bronze 
tori-iy an artistically decorated library building, and 
the carving of " the three monkeys " (san biki-zaru). 
In the next courtyard are massive seventeenth- 
century bronzes and the charming temple dedicated 
to Yakushi, leyasu's patron saint. The interior 
decorations in gold and colours are the most taste- 
ful and artistic of all in the temples of Nikko, the 
ceiling being painted in sepia with a magnificent 
dragon by KanO Yasunobu. After passing the 
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third gate and inspecting the sacred palanquin and 
the relics connected with leyasu in the MikoehirdO, 
and remarking the side gateway called the Gate 
(A the Cat, you come to the Chinese Gate leading 
into the courtyard of the main temple and shrine. 
In the oratory, which is embellished with birds and 
flowers in relief, are fine embroideries and gold- 
lacquer boxes, but the chapel is apparently empty. 

The tomb of teyasu is reached Uirough the Gate 
of the Cat, by a long series of stone steps leading 
up under the grand old trees, and it stands on an 
elevated platform surrounded by a stone balustrade 
wilii a massive bronze gate. It is of light-coloured 
bronze, and on a stone slab before it are the 
mUau-gusoku, These are the flower-vase (hanorike), 
candlestick {shckvrdaf), and incense-pot (koro) found 
on all Buddhist altars : here represented by a brass 
lotus-flower with leaves, rising from a huge metal 
vase, a great bronze storii standing on a turtle and 
holding a brass candle in its beak, and a bronze 
incense-burner oi Chinese form as big as a small 
trunk. 

The severe simplicity of the mausoleum of the 
great warrior and its massive ornaments are in 
perfect harmony with its surroundings on the hill- 
side buried as it is in the grove of gigantic cedars. 

lemitsu's tomb is of darker bronze, the gates 
before it are inscribed with brass characters, it is less 
encompassed by trees, and is placed closer to its 
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shrines ; but the general appearance of the tombs is 
otherwise much the same, although the decorations of 
ieyasu's temples and the offerings to his memory are 
much richer than are those of lemitsu. Between 
the two shrines you may examine the thirteenth- 
century bronze lantern in the courtyard of Futa-ara 
no Jinja, the heavy stone sotoba over the grave of 
the Abbot of Nikko, and the modest tombs of the 
thirteen prince-abbots, his successors. 

Northern Japcm. — It is safe to say that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred who come to Chuzenji 
retrace their steps to Nikko, although good walkers 
have an opportunity of continuing their tour 
through a most interesting country-side by crossing 
the Asegata-toge, the top of which is but a quarter 
of an hour's climb from the border of the lake, and 
taking the mountain path down the valley of the 
Watarase-gawa to Ashio, the headquarters of the 
copper mines, and so on to Cmama, the centre of the 
great silk-producing district which contributes two- 
thirds of the cocoons grown in Japan. Sericulture is 
the backbone of Japanese commerce and finance, and 
recent history owes as much to the silent spinning 
of the puny silk-worm as to any other factor in 
Japan's successes during the war with Eussia. From 
Godo, where the worms are feeding on the mulberry- 
leaves, down to Maebashi, the mart for cocoons and 
hanks, every detail of this ancient industry is to 
be seen from the road, which runs through a valley 
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continually increasing in natural beauty as you 
descend to Omama and regain the railway. Ikao 
may be reached from Maebashi and an excursion made 
to Haruna Lake and temple, the latter picturesquely 
situated under bold precipices in a heavily wooded 
valley and containing some excellent wood-carvings, 

Ikao, from its elevation of 2500 feet, commands 
fine views over the upper valley of Japan's greatest 
river, the Tone-gawa, and of Nantai-zan and the whole 
Nikko range. Those who desire to see Asama-yama, 
the largest active volcano in Japan, can reach 
Kandzawa from Ikao in eight hours, and in doing 
so see the most difficult piece of railway engineering 
in the country. Between Isobe and Karuizawa, a 
distance of only fourteen miles, the railway rises 
3000 feet to the Usui Pass and descends again to 
Karuizawa. Horses may be taken from Karuizawa 
to the base of Asama-yama, and the top, which is 
8280 feet above the sea and 5000 feet above the 
plain, reached in a climb of four hours. 

The great majority of those who go to Japan never 
get farther north than Nikko, although the railway 
offers an easy means of reaching other places of 
interest in the north of the Main Island. One of 
these is Matsushima, " the Pine Islands," which is the 
most characteristically Japanese of all the celebrated 
"Three Views." Not far from the village itself 
is the landlocked bay studded with a great number 
of little islands fantastically shaped by the action 
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of the sea and covered with stunted pines and firs, 
the whole scene being of a beauty entirely peculiar to 
Japan. 

Another interesting excursion may be made by 
way of Koriyama to Inawashiro, on the lake of the 
same name, which lies at the base of Bandai-san 
whose side blew out in the eruption of 1888 and 
covered seventy square miles with ashes, earth, and 
rocks, converting a river valley into a lake and 
killing nearly five hundred people. 

Temples and Tourists, — Among the temples to be 
visited in Japan there are not half-a-dozen which 
depend upon their architecture alone for their 
interest to the tourist. Nearly every scene owes 
something to the temples which dominate it and to 
the long line of priests who have carefully planted 
the surrounding groves of trees and preserved them 
and other natural beauties from a careless public. 
And in the temple treasuries are to be found the 
greatest number of antiquities and objects of art 
to be seen in Japan. The collections of private 
individuals, with few exceptions, are not open to 
travellers, and the jmblic museums are not equal to 
the Japanese collections in the capitals of Europe. 

The luxurious globe-trotters who " always view a 
mountain from the bottom, a coal-mine from the 
top, a temple from the outside, and a public-house 
from within" can obtain much satisfaction from a 
tour in Japan, can have agreeable experiences with 
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little in the way of discomforts, and can bring away 
pleasant impressions of a country with many 
* charming bits of scenery and a people with many 
interesting points of character. Those who wish 
to scratch the surface a little and see something of 
the country and its inhabitants oflF the beaten track 
may fare almost as comfortably if they are possessed 
of a little tact and provided with a big lunch- 
basket. 

Japan and the Japcmese, — It may be well for the 
traveller in Japan to remember that, save except in 
material progress aini the question of armaments, the 
Japanese have never acknowledged any inferiority to 
any other race, and that they are not now, since 
the war with Russia, prepared to make even 
these exceptions. They not only claim that their 
engineers are as good and their doctors as skilful as 
those of Europe, but that the master-minds of Japan 
have extracted all that could be learned with profit 
from Western civilisation, that Japan has selected 
and adopted the best of everything, and that she 
has got all that is essential. As a result of the 
war they claim to possess the commercial supremacy 
of the Pacific and of the Asiatic Continent. They 
claim exceptional purity of race, the oldest dynasty in 
the world, and one of the most ancient civilisations ; 
and they are taught from early youth that no other 
nation can compare with them in valour, vigoiu", and 
virtue. 
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They are credited with being the cleanest people 
in the world, whose national costume is not only 
graceful and artistic but is the most comfort- * 
able, the most dignified, and the most healthy. 
They are credited with being a nation of artists, 
possessing all arts in perfection, being artistic 
beyond all other countries, and having a sincere 
appreciation of art and nature. Even the common 
people have been described as being cheerful, con- 
tented, cleanly, and courteous (although lessons in 
etiquette are no longer given in the public schools), 
and their country as a marvellously beautiful land 
and the nearest earthly approach to paradise. No 
wonder then that the Japanese are pre-eminent in 
patriotism. That they are so should not be a 
matter of surprise when you learn that, as Viscount 
Suyematsu says, "in Japan the country, the land, 
the people, the nation, and the state are co-extensive." 
Moreover, loyalty is the first lesson of their ethics 
and religions, while the cult of ancestors further 
increases the love and veneration of the Japanese for 
the land in which those ancestors are buried. 



UNDEE THE SOUTHEEN CEOSS 

By Beatrice Qrimshaw 

Author of From Fiji to the Cannibal Islands ; In Strange 
South Seas, etc. 

Travel is the dearest wish of almost every stay-at- 
home. Travel is the realised dream of every en- 
riched man or woman. Whatever people may agree 
or disagree about in ordinary likings and dislikings, 
mankind are at one in loving to wander, when the 
means and the time and the chance permit. 

Moreover, every one — even the adventurous wan- 
derer who is on his way to unknown corners of the 
world where he will meet with danger, with hunger, 
and hardship of every kind — ^likes to journey in 
luxury when luxury is possible. And all men like 
the company of the " people who matter " — the folk 
who are ruling new -broken lands with an iron 
sceptre, travelling on diplomatic or scientific missions, 
making history, in fine, here and there in the 
strange new places, and the mysterious old ones, of 
the earth. 

So it comes that there is nothing in the life of the 
average man half so full of interest, or so much 
125 
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enjoyed, as the six weeks of the longest P. & 0. 
voyage — the run to Australia. Such a journey 
is the cream of human experience. He would 
be an imaginative man, and an ingenious, who 
could suggest any possible enhancement of its 
interest. 

From Gibraltar, tremendous monument of British 
industry and British courage, with all the fascina- 
tions of the most romantic country in Europe lying 
behind the Rock, within gunshot of the liner's moor- 
ings, on to vivid Marseilles, where all the essence of the 
gay South of France is concentrated and represented 
in one sparkling bouquet of brilliant life — southward 
to Port Said, where the gateways of the East are 
opened, and the great liner steams into a new and 
marvellous world — down the Red Sea to sultry 
Aden, just a glimpse of Arabia flashing on the 
traveller's sight, before the first stretch across the 
Indian Ocean is begun — to three times marvellous 
Colombo, always left by the "through" traveller 
as reluctantly as a child leaves an untasted feast — 
southward now, across the line, and to Fremantle, 
the port of raw, new West Australia — to bright 
Adelaide, and beautiful Melbourne, and last of all, 
historic Sydney, of the Queen harbour of the world 
— four quarters of the globe, seven countries, four 
kingdoms and an Empire, half the ancient world and 
all the newest — the last word in luxury, ease, and 
safety of travel — the best and most interesting of 
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company to travel with — what is there to add to such 
a programme ? 

Yet the pleasure is only well begun, when the last 
port is reached. Attraction unfolds within and be- 
yond attraction, under the sky of the Southern 
Cross — countary after country, marvel after marvel, 
still remains to be seen, long after the wanderer from 
home had thought that all the best was past. There 
is a great deal too much in this section of the world 
for any but the most leisurely of travellers to see 
right through, and it must be allowed that this is a 
constant grievance with tourists from home. 

In England, the popular notion of the Antipodeal 
world is comprehended in a vague tangle of kangaroos 
and blacks, Sydney Harbour, birds with no song, and 
flowers with no scent, Maoris, cannibals, bushrangers, 
and jackeroos — which latter are commonly supposed 
to be a species of bush hyena I It does not sound 
attractive, on the whole, and the traveller is agree- 
ably surprised when he comes to look up the points 
of interest on his intended journey, and finds them 
in reality only too numerous. 

The truth must be acknowledged — ^it is a very 
large order indeed, this journey through the utter- 
most South, and the traveller will need to make his 
choice carefully, according to the time available, or he 
will miss much that he might and should see, while 
possibly including a good deal that might, if necessary, 
be passed over. 
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Port Said is reached on the twelfth day out. After 
Port Said comes the Canal. It is an experience 
that no one readily forgets. Sunset on the Suez 
Canal is a marvel of beauty, and the first sight of the 
mountains of Bible lands, in the near distance, is to 
most travellers very moving. Through the wonder- 
ful desert the ship glides slowly onward, a monster 
of the sea apparently lost in the land. The Arabs, 
wrapped in their hooded mantles, sit chin on knees 
upon the sandy banks, in the long empty stretches 
near the caravan routes, and look at the passing bulk 
of the liner with dark, unwinking, unfathomable 
eyes. The water is green as jade, and the shadows 
on the desert are coloured like drifts of hyacinths. 
In places the bitter lakes have dried away, and left 
wide-spreading sheets of salt that glance in the sun 
like snow. The sun goes down in marvellous hues 
of geranium and marigold, and the ice-like column of 
the ship's great searchlight cuts the black water 
ahead for hundreds of yards, making strange 
flashlight pictures with the scrub and the stations 
and the solitary snow-white desert sands. A study 
in Indian ink — a Rembrandt painting of modern days 
— ^but where is the modem Rembrandt to fix it on 
canvas? . . . 

And in the morning, we are at Suez. 

The traveller who wishes to see Egypt (and most 
travellers who have time and money enough do 
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wish to) will not see Suez yet awhile, for he will 
have left the ship, for yet another stop-over, at Port 
Said, and will by this time be settled down in Cairo. 
But those who are on the longer journey are on 
the look-out for the sight of the Sinai Peninsula and 
the Bed Sea — not the least interesting parts of this 
wonderful voyage. 

There are many travellers on every steamer who 
have "seen it all," and not only take no further 
interest themselves in what is no longer new, but 
even laugh at the fresh pleasure found by others in 
the sight of "all the kingdoms of the earth and 
the glory of them." To the seasoned Anglo-Indian, 
going out again to Calcutta or Bombay after his 
periodical holiday at home, it seems incredible, even 
ridiculous, that any one should be interested in the 
Bed Sea and its surroundings. It is all so stale to 
him, so unpleaadng after the fresh green country of 
home, so old and tiresome and ugly, that he is 
inclined to resent the "first voyager's" interest as 
something very like affectation. 

And yet — who is in the wrong, after all 1 The 
Sinai Peninsula, with its distant view of a peak 
more famous in sacred history than any in the 
world, and its weird, desolate, gorgeously coloured 
scenery, is in truth a place that thousands would 
count themselves supremely happy to see — thousands 
who have never seen it^ and never will. The sea 
made famous for all time by the passage of Israel 

9 
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can scarcely be looked on with the same emotions 
as the beach at Margate. Mecca, the sacred city 
of Mahomet's followers, is scarcely out of view 
beyond the sky-line, at one part of the journey 
down the Red Sea; and one may meet cranky 
ancient steamers, perilously overloaded with un- 
savoury crowds of the faithful, making their way 
towards Jiddah, the port of Mecca itself, at any 
place below Port Said. The desert, too— has not 
the very word a magic in it that has drawn genera- 
tion after generation of wanderers from their far- 
off homes to see it, travel in it, perhaps even die 
there ! And is not this the true desert — Arabian, 
Nubian, Somali — that lies on the African side of 
the ship, shimmering snow-white and lilac and 
tawny-gold in the fiery sun, day after day, as we 
glide on towards Aden and Colombo, running 
steadily south? ... No interest in the Eed Sea! 
Well, travellers who can honestly say so much had 
better have stayed at home, and travelled with an 
encyclopaedia and an atlas, sitting in an arm-chair. 

Aden is reached on the fourth day from Suez — 
a port where there is " nothing to see except some 
tanks," according to the old traveller. But the old 
traveller is not always a good guide. Aden is a 
place worth looking at and thinking over a little. 
It is only a gigantic ash-heap to look at, with some 
wonderfully coloured mountain ranges in the back- 
ground, but it is very nicely placed indeed at the 
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entrance to the narrow road connecting East and 
West ; and Perim, the baked, dusty island we passed 
a few hours earlier, is still more favourably placed, 
right in the traffic-way. Also, British Somaliland 
is nearly opposite. A very comfortable little 
combination, and one that Greater Britain is very 
glad to have. . . . Why ? . . . For the reason that 
induced the pretty housemaid to put on her best 
hat before she went out for a solitary walk — ^because 
" one never knows. ..." 

The Tanks do not sound interesting, but they 
are. If there is time enough, a drive of five miles, 
through enormous rocky passes and defiles, splendidly 
defended by forts on the tops (British), brings one 
into an amazing little dried-up town in the hollow of 
hills that are exactly like to the clinkers and debris 
of an untidy burned-out fire, magnified a million 
times. The houses are all flat-roofed, and people sit 
upon the roofs, cooking, drinking, gazing, sleeping; 
and there are camels innumerable groaning and 
nodding in the market-place below ; and dry, dusty, 
oily smells of Eastern foods in the air; and British 
soldiers in khaki uniforms rubbing elbows with 
heavily hooded Arabs from the desert ; and caravans 
passing by from the wild, warlike hinterland that 
lies behind those hills. Now, if adventures appeal 
to you, and you want to see something of strange, 
rough, little-known, and even dangerous places, you 
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will court a reputation for lunacy by taking up your 
quarters at Aden town, and letting the ship go on 
without you yet once more, while you spend a 
fortnight going to the " back of beyond " on a camel, 
and learning what the charm of desert life really is. 
But if you are "going on," you merely desert 
your carriages here, and scramble up the long flights 
of steps that lead you to one of the most remarkable 
works of prehistoric industry — the reservoirs, mis- 
called tanks, of Aden. 

The "tanks" are not altogether as they were 
left by the earlier constructors, but the British 
engineers have done little to them beyond facing 
worn-out masonry with cement, and repairing steps. 
They are nine in number — great reservoirs the size 
of amphitheatres, scaling, one beyond the other, the 
steep rises of the mountain gorge in which they lie. 
Each is connected with the next by means of 
huge tunnels and passages, all of which, as well 
as the tanks themselves, have been painfully cut 
and built by hand labour out of the solid rock, 
in order to secure every possible drop of water 
falling on the heights, and to prevent any being 
lost through overflow in the time of rains. Rain, 
however, falls so very seldom in Aden, that there 
is usually not more than a hogshead or two of the 
precious fluid in the whole series of reservoirs. 
Most people find at least eight of the tanks entirely 
dry. 
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From Aden, the run to Colombo is six days. 
On the outward voyage, the arrival is usually made 
at night. In the early morning, loud cries, "Die, 
die, die ! " uttered in savage tones all round the 
ship, awake the voyager to the knowledge that 
Ceylon is at hand, and that the youthful population 
of Colombo, clothed almost as Adam before the 
fall, and eager as a hawk for prey, is desirous of 
giving diving exhibitions for coin of the realm, at 
the expense, and for the benefit of, the P. & 0. 
travellers. 

Colombo harbour is beautiful and tropical, richly 
green in surroundings, hemmed in by wide blue hills, 
made gay with clusters of red roofs and shining white 
walls on shore. The cinnamon gardens can be 
distinctly smelt long before the ship is in port; 
and the half-clad brown natives who surround and 
invade the ship, offering fruit, curios, jewellery, are 
** local colour " of the strongest. It is the East at 
last, the tropical East, in full splendour, and there- 
fore the day is one to be marked with a red cross 
in the calendar of memory — since the diary of fact 
has gone out of fashion. 

Yet there are many harbours under the Southern 
Cross still to see, more marvellous even than 
Colombo. It is only the beginning of the beauty 
of the Southern world. 

A sun that hits the traveller with perceptible 
weighty and makes him thankful for his pith helmet ; 
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a city that is one half red roof and cool stone- 
pillared cloister, the other half gorgeous trees blazing 
in the sun with rose and white and vermilion and 
golden blossoms — great green forest trees too, 
though they bloom like garden shrubs; a crowd 
that shifts and sparkles like a kaleidoscope, and is 
scarcely less brilliant — this is Colombo. Yellow- 
robed Brahmins with the caste-mark on the forehead 
walk shoulder to shoulder with British "Tommies" ;- 
smart private carriages whirling by with European 
ladies in muslin dresses are blocked at turnings by 
small humped bullocks drawing big loads of country 
produce ; Parsees in emerald green make a flash of 
vivid colour as they stalk by right in the centre of 
the traffic; scores of Cingalese men in long white 
petticoats and jackets, with coiled hair adorned 
by tall combs, come and go on many errands. 
And there are rickshaws everywhere — big-hooded 
perambulators pulled from the front by a nearly 
naked native, who will run with you from one end 
of the city to the other for a few pence. And there 
are Buddhist temples, where one may see the mystic 
rites of the most interesting religion in Asia; and 
there is the market (the wise traveller will always 
make for the market first of all, in every foreign 
place — where else is native life so native, and so 
picturesque 1) ; and there is a magnificent museum, a 
little way out, containing collections of Indian and 
Cingalese dresses, jewels, weapons, and even live 
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animals that are worth spending some time on, 
even where time is limited. Then there is the hotel, 
in or out of town, where the night is generally 
spent, while the ship coals in harbour — and what is 
more interesting or amazing, to one who has never 
seen the East before, than the first night in an 
Anglo-Indian hotel ? 

There is not time on the outward trip to go up 
to Kandy, where the wonderful ancient temples, and 
Buddha's tooth, and scenery beyond all compare for 
loveliness are to be seen. But on the homeward 
trip there is usually time to take the journey. 
To see Adam's Peak, — the sacred mountain, seven 
thousand feet high, with shrines on the summit 
that are only reached by the help of steps cut 
in the rock and chains let in, — or to visit the 
tea and coffee plantations and see up-country 
life, or to explore the wonders of Ceylon's dead 
cities, see the horrible performances of the devil- 
dancers, or visit the mines where opals, sapphires, 
and rubies are taken from the depths of the 
earth — requires yet another "stop-over." The 
leisured traveller, if he knows what is good, will 
give it. 

So, leaving Europe, Africa, and Asia behind us, 
we set our face to South and the New World — 
our own New World, a newer, and it may be a 
greater world some day than the country to which 
the title earliest belonged. 
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The Southern Cross is first sighted in the Red 
Sea, low down on the horizon, but does not take up 
its well-known conspicuous position, high in the 
heavens, until the Line is crossed. The voyagers, 
old and new, welcome the appearance of the lovely 
constellation eagerly ; for to the first it means the 
near approach of home, and to the second, entrance 
into the new and interesting half of the globe that lies 
farthest away from all the old and known and outworn 
couutiies of the ancient world, and in which untried 
sensations and experiences must surely be in waiting. 

The Southern Cross has been much maligned by 
disappointed travellers who had expected to see a geo- 
metrical figure of many gorgeous stars dominating 
the greater part of the sky, but it is beautiful and 
distinctive enough to satisfy any reasonable person. 
The five stars of which it is composed are irregularly 
placed ; and the cross does not usually stand up, but 
hangs slanting in the sky. Still, with its pointers, 
it is far lovelier than the Plough, and much easier 
to distinguish than such misnamed constellations as 
Orion or Cassiopeia. Such as it is, the voyager to 
Australasia will remember it on many a night to 
come, under the colder heavens of his own northern 
land; and in the very words "Southern Cross," 
the music of the " long, long road," the call of bush 
and plain and far-off coral island, and lonely, wide- 
rolling seas, will echo across the years and across the 
world for ever. 
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Thirty-three days out from Tilbury, the coast of 
West Australia comes in sight — ^long, low, bright and 
warm-looking, and overarched by a sky that is 
distinctively Australian. The skies of Australasia 
are not as the low, soft heavens of England. The 
vault of clear stainless blue springs up to an im- 
measurable height; clouds, if clouds there are, are 
somewhat hard in outline, and brilliant in colour. 
The air is full of a warm sparkle that cheers the 
blood like wine; it seems steeped through and 
through with sun — the good Australian sun that 
never fails. Dark days are so few in these kindly 
lands of the South that, to the English traveller, it 
seems as if they never came at all — a recollection of 
sun, and clear blue air, and glittering seas, and earth 
scented with pleasant smells of warmth and dust and 
ripening fruits, is the memory of Australian climate 
carried away by most. Yes, it can be hot in 
Australia too, — cruelly hot at times, — but it is a heat 
that does not seem to melt the will and energy out 
of white humanity, and poison its enjoyment of life, 
as do the summer heats of India or Singapore. The 
white after two generations in India is hopelessly 
listless and indolent, and the thirdi generation 
practically does not exist. In Australia, the second 
generation is as energetic as one might wish, save 
for the loafers of the great towns, and the third 
seems to be growing up worthy of its parents. This 
speaks for itself. The climate cannot, at its worst. 
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be bad for the Briton, and at its best it is the most 
cheerful climate in the world. 

Fremantle, the first port reached, does not give 
the best possible impression of the country. It is 
only a small town, and looks listless and unenergetic ; 
nor can it be said to possess any beauty of scenery. 
It is, however, merely the port of Perth, principal 
town of West Australia, six miles away. There is 
time to go to Perth and spend a few hoi^rs there 
during the steamer's stop, and most travellers do ; for 
the city is most beautifully situated, and there is 
much to see in the course of a drive. The handsome, 
well-designed look of the place, and its fine public 
buildings, are as far as possible removed from the 
traveller's possible expectations of wild shanties up 
in the bush, blackfellows brandishing waddys, and 
booted, shirted miners slouching about rough bars. 
Yet there is plenty of mining life, for those who 
want to see it, within comparatively easy reach of 
the West Australian capital. Here the traveller 
who wants to miss nothing will probably stay over 
to go up-country and see certain wonderful caves 
known as the Yallingup and Wanneroo Caves, take 
boat on the Swan River and enjoy the sensation of 
seeing wild black swans, visit the gold-mining country, 
and see camels at work transporting merchandise in 
out-of-the-way places. It may be more convenient, 
however, to go on with the ship to Adelaide, which 
is reached four days later. 
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Adelaide, situated seven miles from the bright 
little port that bears its name, is a fine city of some 
hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants. There is 
time to visit it during the steamer's call, and most 
people enjoy driving about the handsome streets and 
suburbs, and visiting the Botanic and Zoological 
Gardens. These are interesting even to the much- 
experienced traveller, because of the number of native 
animals, flowers, and trees that are to be seen. The 
history both of Adelaide and of Perth would be 
interesting to relate, if space only allowed. As it is, 
the voyager must hear it on the spot. 

The dominant characteristics of Australian cities 
will now be familiar in some degree. The high, 
blue, brilliant skies ; the white, ornate architecture ; 
the profusion of shrubbery and ornamental garden- 
ing ; the good-looking, gaily dressed women and tall, 
thin, wiry men, sharp-eyed and keen of look, yet 
curiously leisurely of demeanour ; the odd, haunting 
suggestion of something that is American, and yet 
not quite American; the immistakable flavour of 
something that is decidedly French; the strong 
British infusion colouring the whole — all these vary- 
ing ingredients, blended together in the warm gold 
Southern sun, make up a type that is distinctly itself 
and nothing else — the type of young, new Australia. 
It is a nation in the making. American freedom and 
American breadth of territory, Southern European 
climate, English blood — these are the two and two 
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that make four, and the two that makes six, and the 
six is Australia. 

Melbourne, two days later, concentrates the whole 
impression. Melbourne is handsomer than Adelaide, 
more Continental-looking, brighter, busier, gayer. 
It has half a million people, and is the seat of 
Government ; and whether it or Sydney is the more 
important city is a question so burning, so hotly and 
angrily and continually argued out between the two 
places, that when the question of choosing a federal 
capital came up it was found to be impossible to 
select either one or other of the premier cities of 
Australia. 

' Many of the P. & 0. passengers leave the ship at 
Melbourne, and go on to Sydney by rail. Those 
who do not can spend a pleasant day seeing the 
town. The Melbourne Cup week, which comes in 
the first week of November, is the time to see the 
State at its gayest and brightest. Half Australia is 
sure to be there, prepared for a thoroughly good 
time ; for the " Cup Week " is the social event of the 
whole year, and society engagements, during the 
weeks that follow and precede it, all turn upon the 
great racing festival. The Australian is far and 
away the greatest horse-lover in the world, and the 
Melbourne Cup is his — and her — idea of Paradise 
below. 

Two days on from Melbourne the journey comes 
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to an end, and Port Jackson, the famous haiboui' of 
Sydney, is entered, usually early in the morning. 

This is the queen harbour of the whole world, 
acknowledged to be without compare. All other 
harbours are measured and matched with Sydney, 
and take rank accordingly. But the first-class award 
is held by one alone. 

The size of the harbour, great though that is, 
is not the feature that strikes the stranger most, 
prominently. It is over 100 miles round the coast, 
if all the bays and inlets are reckoned ; but these are 
so numerous that not a very huge proportion is left 
for the central water space, and it is therefore easy 
to see all the chief beauties of the harbour in one 
extended glance. 

Sydney differs from other harbours in the extreme 
beauty of the surrounding shores, which are high 
and very richly, almost tropically, wooded. They 
wind in and out in bays of fairy-like loveliness, 
rising into heights crowned with bright, picturesque 
houses (no slack-baked brick and slated roof for your 
colour-loving Australian), and running back into quiet 
flowery nooks that are veritably Keats's 

Spots of nestling green for poets made. 

The main channels of the harbour run up into the 
land like the fingers of an outspread hand, so that 
there is room for the greatest ships to steam right 
up into the town and anchor alongside the busy 
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streets. All the way up from the inner " Heads ^' 
(an entrance three-quarters of a mile wide) the 
scenery continues to grow in beauty. The water is 
vividly blue, the foliage sparkling green ; the little 
islands that dot the bay are bright as the gorgeous 
pirate islands painted with a liberal brush on back 
canvases of melodrama plays. What is it like ? Italy? 
the Eiviera ? Eio de Janeiro ? Well, no. The fact is 
that Sydney Harbour is like nothing at all, but just 
Sydney Harbour. It is the bluest, and goldenest, 
and greenest, and gayest of all the picturesque spots 
in the world. 

Sydney itself dates back as far as 1786, and 
is not a little proud of its age. Its streets are 
not like the beautiful boulevards of Melbourne, 
being rather narrow and winding, and decidedly 
hilly, for Sydney sits on a great many more hills 
than ever did Eome. The Botanic Gardens are 
celebrated all the world over, and the public 
buildings, are handsome and expensive, like most 
public buildings in young and thriving towns. 
Such things, however, are not what the traveller 
comes twelve thousand miles to see, though they 
are often what the local resident is most anxious 
to show. 

What to see in Australia is a subject too large to 
thrash out in detail in a work like the present. As 
to routes, every one must choose his own. The rail- 
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ways are excellent, and most of the country is opened 
up by them. Where there are no railways, steamers 
and coaches fill the gaps satisfactorily, and — ^in the 
case of the latter, at all events — the interest of the 
journey is largely increased by the added intensity 
of " local colour." 

Speaking generally, in New South Wales the 
principal sights of interest are the Blue Mountains, 
where picturesque Australian scenery can be seen at 
its best; wonderful gorges, waterfalls, eucalyptus 
forests, tree-ferns, and clear cool air even in the 
height of summer, being the principal attractions. 
The celebrated Jenolan Caves are in this district. 
They take a day or two at least to see, and have 
more crystal halls, and fairy bowers, and diamond 
forests, and agate "shawls," and petrified waterfalls, 
and stone weeping-willows, and other marvels of 
cave country, than any similar place yet known to 
the tourist world. The hotels in the district are 
numerous, and quite equal to anything in the usual 
Continental resorts. This district requires about 
four days to see. 

The Yarrangobilly Caves, in the same State, are 
newer than the Jenolan, and in some respects finer. 
The trip from Sydney and back takes about five 
days. There is a good deal of driving through fine 
scenery, and the journey is rather more off the beaten 
track than the Jenolan tour. 

The Berrima and Illawarra districts have splendid 
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mountain scenery, and can be seen in three days. 
The lovely Parramatta River with its orange groves, 
the Hawkesbury River, and Bulli Pass are well-known 
sights close to Sydney itself, and there are others 
enough to occupy a time much longer than most 
travellers can spare. 

The best advice for those whose time is limited 
is to let some of the regulation tourist trips go, and 
travel up-country to see the real Australian life, as 
lived on a big sheep or cattle station. One or two 
letters of introduction from home are sure to produce 
a crop of invitations from the hospitable Australian 
acquaintances to whom they may be directed, and, 
after all, there is nothing more interesting in any 
country than its own representative modes of living. 
The great "squatters" keep up an almost princely 
state in their remote but lovely homes, and the re- 
finements of life are to be found even in many a 
smaller station where constant hard work and utter 
loneliness might well excuse a want of care. 

In South Australia the land is mostly agricultural, 
but any one who wishes to understand something of 
the resources of the country will find a visit to the 
wheat-growing districts interesting and informative. 
South Australia is called, and with justice, "the 
granary of the Southern Hemisphere." The wine- 
growing country is also of great interest. Over two 
and a half million gallons of wines were manufactured 
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during a recent season. In the months when the 
grapes are ripe, many miles of the state are covered 
thick with splendid clusters of fruit, and an amazing 
number of varieties are to be seen. 

Of West Australia something has already been 
said. But it must be added that a country which 
possesses six hundred and twenty-four million acres 
of land and only a quarter of a million people — 
most of the untouched lands being fertile and valu- 
able in many ways — is interesting to any thoughtful 
traveller on account of its evidently important future, 
if for nothing else. The mining and the forest 
districts are likely to be attractive to almost any 
class of tourist. The climate is not in any way 
extreme. 

Queensland is perhaps one of the most interesting 
of the states to foreigners. It is tropical in many 
parts, it is marvellously fertile, it has wonderful 
scenery, it covers half-a-dozen climates, and produces 
most known fruits and vegetables. It has several 
fine cities, and much of the " station life " that is so 
interesting to the English tourist. Mount Morgan, 
within its borders, is the richest gold-mine in the 
world; Mackay is the " Siigaropolis," the centre of 
the sugar-producing district; and about Thursday 
Island the pearling and b^che-de-mer trades can be 
seen under favourable conditions. The opal fields 
are another " sight " that most people would wish to 
see. The pastoral and agricultural resources of the 

10 
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state are exceptional, and should interest every man 
who has heard of the " back to the land " problem. 

From these data, the traveller through Australasia 
can select such a route, and such a length of stay, 
as best fit his opportunities. Six months would not 
be more than a reasonable time to give to the great 
Australian Continent, but two will show the traveller 
most of the representative sights and places of 
interest, and six weeks will give him an idea of the 
country. If possible, Tasmania — ^a most beautiful 
and temperate country, with excellent sporting — 
should not be omitted. 

But with Australia disposed of, we are yet only 
half through our tour under the Southern Cross. 
New Zealand comes next. To visit Australia and 
leave New Zealand out would argue both want of 
knowledge and want of sense. 

What is there to see in the land of the Maori ? 
A great deal more than most travellers will ever 
succeed in seeing. New Zealand is packed with 
wonders from Auckland to Dunedin, and everything 
is worth visiting. The scenery, in the first place, 
surpasses the best of Switzerland. Mountaineering 
in the New Zealand Alps, too, is a pastime that is 
yearly growing more popular, and the trout-fishing 
and deer-stalking are famous. 

But it is the thermal districts that are the most 
celebrated possessions of New Zealand, and whatever 
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a traveller misses, he is certain to see these, if he 
visits the country at all. 

The thermal district of the North Island covers 
a space as large as several English counties, and its 
"sights" are, if anything, much too numerous. 
Being all fairly equal in interest, it is difficult to 
make a selection among them, but one must of 
course see Rotorua, which is easily reached from 
Auckland, and is about the most famous of the 
thermal districts. It contains many scores of boiling 
eruptive fountains, or geysers, some rising to 
hundreds of feet in height, valleys of boiling mud, 
mud volcanoes, hot and cold lakes of extraordinary 
colours, and numbers of medical springs and baths, 
which are celebrated in the cure of most kinds of 
disease. The hotels in the district are excellent. 
The site of the terrible volcanic eruption of 1883, 
which destroyed the Pink and White Terraces, can 
be visited from Eotorua, and the whole track of the 
disaster followed up. The ashes that fell from the 
exploding volcano seem as fresh as if they had 
fallen but yesterday, and the wrecked houses are 
still to be seen. Where the exquisite terraces once 
sloped down to the valley, the traveller now sails 
over a lake of boiling and steaming water, to land 
on a shore that is cracked and pitted with volcanic 
action as a face is pitted with smallpox. Tarawera, 
the terrible cone that spoke so loudly on that awful 
night, smokes high above the lake, and Waimangu, 
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the greatest geyser in the world — a lake of boiling 
water and mud, that hurls itself bodily out of its 
bed at intervals to the height of a third of a mile — 
is an hour or so away. 

Farther up-country, journeying by coach, one 
comes upon marvel upon marvel — always with a 
good hotel in the neighbourhood, and excellent 
coaches to travel in. Unmatchable rapids, boiling 
waterfalls, with beds of pink and yellow silica, lakes 
green, blue, red, pink, yellow in colour; pink and 
scarlet and cream-coloured cliffs, with boiling pools 
at their feet ; terrific steam " blowholes," apparently 
acting as a safety-valve for half New Zealand ; 
rivers that run peacock-blue and grass-green through 
acres of golden broom; burning mountains with 
cones of snow, hanging high above wide, beautiful 
blue lakes; the Wanganui River, a very necklace 
of scenic gems; the deep green tree-fern valleys, 
the unbroken forests, the rich pastoral land — one 
journeys through them all without an instant's 
weariness, save that which comes of trying to see 
and do too much, the weakness of all New Zealand 
travellers. And the Alpine districts of the South 
Island with their huge peaks covered with eternal 
snow, and the beautiful " cold lake coimtry," and 
the still more lovely sounds of the West Coast, with 
which Norway can hardly compare-— of all these 
attractions the wise traveller will surely take his 
fill before he leaves the country. 
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Not the least charm of the country is the native 
life. The " New Zealander," contrary to the popular 
idea at home, is not the Maori, he is the white 
occupant of the country — the man who builds 
beautiful cities like Christchurch, and bright hand- 
some ones like Auckland and Wellington, who gold- 
mines, farms, and raises the New Zealand meat we 
all know at home, who is thrifty and enterprising 
and well worth knowing, but not by any means so 
interesting as his brown brother the Maori. 

As a brother indeed the New Zealander treats 
this fast-dying remnant of the original owners of 
the soil. The Maori is a splendid fellow, with not 
a single " nigger " characteristic about him, and 
many very noble qualities. Some are educated and 
in the professions, or even in Parliament; most, 
however, live up-country in their carved "Whares," 
and continue the old semi -savage life of past 
generations. They always welcome the traveller 
from home, and receive him with the utmost 
hospitality. 

Six weeks will -allow the traveller to see all that 
is best in the country, but he will not have much 
rest. A fortnight will do the Eotorua district. 
Steamers of an excellent class — the Union vessels — 
run twice a week between Auckland and Sydney, 
the journey occupying four days. These vessels 
also keep up a very fine service all round the New 
Zealand coasts. 
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But what of the South Sea Islands ? 

During the last few years, a journey through the 
" lotos lands " of the Pacific has become increasingly 
popular with P. & 0. passengers. The Island 
steamers and services have been so much improved 
of late, that a tour through the South Seas has 
become as easy and comfortable as a journey about 
the Mediterranean. All the principal groups have 
hotels, some very fair, some excellent The natives 
of the whole Eastern and Southern Pacific are 
Christianised, and are not only safe to travel among, 
but the pleasantest of companions. The climate, 
though hot in the hot season, is not oppressive, and 
there are no fevers, venomous snakes, or dangerous 
animals in any of the groups frequented by tourists. 
About the scenery it is not necessary to say much, 
for " lovely as a South Sea Island " is a simile 
familiar to most people. The islands are not merely 
lovely, however ; they are fascinating and charming 
beyond all description. So attractive, indeed, are 
they that many a casual tourist has found himself 
unable to leave the coral shores when it is time to 
return home, and has — 

Sat liim down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shoi'e ; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and home ; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar. 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ** We will return no more." 
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The Islands have numbers of such travellers who 
travel no longer, witness all to the nameless fascination 
that so many authors, from Eobert Louis Stevenson 
and Pierre Loti down to the smallest and humblest 
writers, have tried to express in words — and trying, 
have failed. One must see to know, and then one 
cannot tell. That is the secret and the mystery of 
the Island world. 

It is not one of the things generally known at 
home, that Sydney is the chief centre of island trade 
and traffic, and that fine steamers leave Circular Quay 
for the South Seas every week in the year. But 
P. & 0. passengers, by the time they come to their 
journey's end, have generally heard enough about 
the Island world to make them take an interest in 
ways and means of getting there. The following 
information will no doubt be of use to many. 

Regular tours to the most interesting groups of 
the South Pacific — Fiji, Samoa, and Tonga — Cleave 
Sydney monthly, returning via Auckland. The 
whole voyage, including return from Auckland in 
separate steamer, takes twenty-eight days. Several 
ports in each group are called at, and there is usually 
a stay overnight. It is preferable to " stay over " a 
month at some points of the cruise, and see something 
of the interior life of the Islands if possible. The 
ideal tour is three months — one month in each 
group. In all the islands the scenery is beautiful 
beyond description, and the sights for the tourist 
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most numerous. It is necessary to mention with 
some emphasis, on account of many misapprehensions, 
that cannibalism in Fiji has been extinct for forty 
years, and that the natives are most friendly to 
strangers. There are several hotels. Samoa has 
been made famous by Stevenson, whose country 
house is still one of the sights of Apia. Here, as 
in the other islands, the native dancing and singing 
are wonderful, and an exhibition can always be 
arranged during the steamer's stay in port. Tonga, 
or the Friendly Islands, is under an independent 
native king, who owns quite a handsome palace, 
and has a Court and a Parliament The famous 
Mariner's Cave, mentioned in Byron's poem of " The 
Island," is in one of the islands called at. The 
Union Steamship Company of New Zealand, which 
runs these cruises and a good many others, is an 
extremely up-to-date and comfortable line. The 
Island boats are large new twin-screw steamers, with 
refrigerating apparatus and electric light, and very 
cool deck cabins. A noticeable feature of the cruises 
is the trouble taken to ensure that the passengers 
shall see everything of interest on the journey. 

A second Island trip can be made from Auckland, 
also by Union steamers. This includes the Cook 
Group and Tahiti or the " Society Islands." These 
also are perfectly safe and civilised islands, and 
extremely lovely and interesting. Most have hotel 
accommodation. The Cook Group possesses an 
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exceptionally beautiful island in Raratonga, where 
the most remarkable of the Pacific queens, Queen 
Makea, still lives. Her portrait can be seen on any 
Cook Island stamp. In the same group the wonderful 
coral lagoon of Aitutaki, and the very remarkable 
natural fortress of petrified coral enclosing the interior 
of Mangaia, also the great rock stairways of the latter 
island, are to be seen without diflficulty on the journey. 
Tahiti has much magnificent mountain scenery, and 
its natives dispute with the Samoans the distinction 
of being the handsojnest in the Pacific. The average 
of looks ^s certainly very high in both. Dances, 
feasts, and picnics form the principal life of all the 
islands. Tahiti is perhaps a little more energetic in 
pleasure -seeking than her neighbours. There is a 
ninety -mile drive on a good coral road round the 
main island that cannot be matched for beauty and 
variety of scenery, and the natives are always ready 
to put up a passing traveller in their clean, pretty 
palm-leaf houses. 

The Cook Islands and Tahiti trip takes about 
twenty -eight days, allowing several days in the 
Society Group. 

A short but very interesting trip can be made 
from Sydney up to Norfolk Island, the home of the 
descendants of the "Bounty'* mutineers. They are a 
most attractive and charming race of semi-Tahitians, 
and their home is one of the gardens of the earth. 
The trip, in one of Messrs. Burns Philp's steamers. 
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takes twenty-three days in all, including ten days in 
Norfolk Island. 

As the Union Steamship Company's steamers are 
well suited to the peacefully and romantically inclined 
traveller who wishes for beauty and interest only in 
his Yoyagings, so the Bums Philp steamers (also 
sailing from Sydney) are suited to the traveller of a 
more original turn, who longs for the strange and 
wild and adventurous. To the New Hebrides and 
the Solomons and New Guinea go these vessels (and 
to many other places), among the cannibals and head- 
hunters, where everything is wild and tropical and 
marvellous, and the scenery is like exaggerated 
editions of stage scene-painting, and there is pearl- 
shell and sandal-wood and tortoise-shell trading, and 
the turtles come thick about the shores, and there 
are crocodiles in the rivers, and screaming cockatoos 
fly across the funnels of the steamers as they run 
up the straits. It is perfectly safe for the most 
nervous traveller if he does not go off into the 
interior alone; so even the solitary elderly lady, 
travelling for health, may venture if she likes. But 
for those who want adventures for themselves, and 
like to hear of them in others, the line provides 
every facility. A stop-over on one or two of the 
wilder islands will fill the cup of the keenest seeker 
after sensation, and will incidentally furnish him 
with something to think and talk of for the rest of 
his life. Adventure and excitement — sometimes of 
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a gruesome kind enough — are the very atmosphere 
of these islands, many of which are but quarter 
explored, and likely to remain so. New Guinea, 
the great unknown land, is called at several times 
dui'ing the cruises, and a good deal can be seen of 
the coastal districts and the extraordinary natives, 
even without a stop-over. 

The New Hebrides trip takes about seven weeks ; 
the Solomon Islands and New Guinea journey the 
same. The steamers are of moderate size, well 
managed, well found, and comfortable. They carry 
refrigerated food, and have electric light. 

A few general hints to Island travellers may be 
of use. Ordinary tropical clothing is needed, with 
some pairs of common canvas shoes for beach 
walking. Eiding clothes and saddles will be 
useful. A mackintosh is indispensable, as there 
is sometimes a good deal of rain. Ladies should 
take a specially short skirt, in case of landings 
from boats in rough weather, or mountain climbs. 
Presents offered by natives should not, as a rule, be 
accepted without making a gift in return : to do 
otherwise is considered "unchief-like." When staying 
in native houses it is necessary to carry one^s own 
mosquito-net, rug, and pillow. Much luggage is 
not necessary ; but it is a mistake to wear out old 
clothes in the islands, as the natives are very keen 
critics of white people's dress, and there is usually 
some official society in the different towns. The 
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case of a number of touring politicians who landed 
on a highly civilised island in pyjamas has not yet 
been forgotten in the Island world, and a very bad 
impression was certainly created by the incident. 

Cameras are useful, but all plates and films must 
be kept in sealed airtight tins, before and after 
exposure, until developed. Never try to photograph 
in the middle of the day with the sun overhead : 
the result is almost shadowless, and consequently 
indistinct. Do not attempt to develop during the 
trip, if it is the hot season, without using enough 
ice in the developer to bring it down to sixty 
degrees. Always snapshot natives in preference to 
a set -time exposure : the results are much more 



As much, or as little, as time permits of the 
above itinerary may be followed by the traveller 
under the Southern Cross. The tour may take 
weeks, or it may take years. Enough to please, if 
not to satisfy, can be seen in the first case, while in 
the second the time will never seem too long. 



LE CANAL DE SUEZ 

Par LE CoMTE Charles de Lesseps 

Le voyageur venant d'Europe et parcoiirant, pour 
la premiere fois, risthme de Suez, ne d^couvrira peut- 
^tre pas, de suite, le charme de ces horizons nus, qui 
ne doivent leur attrait qu'^ la lumi^re ^clatante d'un 
soleil, dont aucune vapeur n'arr^te les rayons dans 
rimmensit^. Quand on y a v6cu, on s'est peu k peu 
accoutum6 k se laisser bercer par les r^ves de Tinfini, 
k jouir de la vari6t6 de tons des grandes ondulations 
houleuses de cette mer de sable, oti les couleurs 
changent k ehaque heure du jour. Ici, c'est lo 
mirage avee ses caprices, ses chateaux des " Mille et 
Une Nuits," ses lacs, ses for^ts ; 1^ c'est la vue qui 
se perd dans le ciel bien loin, toujours plus loin, vers 
les mondes inconnus de Tespace ; ailleurs ce sont les 
montagnes de Suez, dont les reflets dorent les flots 
de la mer Eouge ; au del^ on devine les fantaisies de 
rinde, de la Chine, du Japon, de ces continents qui 
nous attirent par un irresistible besoin de r^pandre 
notre civilisation, et de la rajeunir aussi au contact 
157 
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de peuples, se montrant k nous tels qu'ils ^talent, 
avant que notre humanity n'eftt vieilli. 

Lorsqu^on se dirige d*Europe en Egypte, rien 
n'annonce d'avance cette terre absolument basse. 
Tout d'un coup, on aper9oit le phare, on le longe, on 
suit un chenal creus6 entre des jet^es de gros blocs, 
lances p^le-mSle, au hasard, et on est dans Port Said. 
Des chalands charge de charbon et d'hommes, 
converts de poussi^re noire, entourent le navire ; des 
founnis k deux pattes, s'entralnant par la m^lop^e 
monotone et rythm^e des chants d'Orient, remplissent 
les soutes avec une rapidity qui n'a d'6gale nulle part. 
Le pilote monte k bord, et, lentementj sans d^passer 
une Vitesse de 10 kilometres k Theure, on s'engage 
dans le canal entre des berges, juste assez hautes 
pour le preserver des eaux et des vases du lac 
Menzaleh. Quelques chameliei*s, des bandes de 
flamands roses se d^tachent seuls sur le ciel. Un 
filet d'eau du Nil, qui va alimenter Port Said, 
emprunte la berge de droite, ainsi qu*un chemin de 
fer qui relie cette ville k Ismailia, et au reste de 
FEgypte. On avance ainsi pendant 44 kilometres 
avant d*atteindre Kantara, oti les caravanes de Syrie 
traversent le canal. Les berges se redressent l^g^re- 
ment jusqu'^ El Ferdane, situ6 au 60^ kilometre. 
L^ commencent les hauteurs d'El Guisr oil se trouve, 
au 72« kilometre, k 19 metres au-dessus du niveau 
de la mer, le point le plus 6lev6 de Tisthme. Au 
75® kilometre, on p^netre dans le lac Timsah, sur 
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les bords duquel est la ville d'Ismadia, centre de 
^administration de la Compagnie. C*est ici qu'aboutit 
le canal d'eau douce, venant du Caire, qui envoie ses 
eaux, au nord k Port Said, au sud k Suez. A la 
jonction du canal et du lac Timsah, on remarque St- 
Vincent, hdpital de la Compagnie. En avant, un 
chalet jadis construit pour Said Pacha. En sortant 
du lac, on traverse Toussoum, oh un vieux marabout 
v^n^r^, le cheik Enn^dek, vous salue au passage, 
puis le S6rap^um. On se lance k toute vitesse dans 
les lacs amers. On franchit ensuite Chalouf et Port 
Thewfick, terre-plein cr64e par la Compagnie k 
Textr^mit^ d'une lagune qui s*6tend de Suez k la 
rade. II n'y a plus qu!k donner deux tours d'h^lice, 
on mouille dans la mer Eouge, apr^s avoir parcouru 
162 kilometres. 

Dans les temps anciens, il a exists un vaste canal 
qui reliait la mer Eouge au Nil. D'apr^s H^rodote 
ce canal entrepris par N6cos, fils de Psamm^ticus, 
630 ans avant T^re chr^tienne, avait 6t6 achev^ par 
Darius, fils d'Hystaspe, apr^s que les* Perses se 
furent empar6s de TEgypte. H^rodote, t^moin 
oculaire de ce qu'il raconte, a vu, cinquante ans 
apr^s Darius, ce canal en pleine activity. II com- 
men^ait k Bubaste (branche p6lusiaque du Nil), 
aujourd'hui Zagazig; se dirigeant k Touest, et en- 
suite au sud, il venait aboutir sur la mer k Patymos. 
Les PtoUm^es entretinrent ce canal et Fam^lior^rent. 
Strabon, qui voyageait en Egypte, peu de temps 
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avant F^re chr^tienne, vit aussi le canal charge de 
na vires; il en attribue la premiere construction k 
Sdsostris, avant la guerre de Troie. II lui donne 
cent coud6es de largeur et une profondeur suffisante 
pour le passage des plus grands b^timents. Les 
empereurs romains, surtout Adrien, y firent faire 
des travaux considerables. Les premiers califes, le 
trouvant en mauvais 6tat, le r^par^rent d'abord, 
mais le laiss^rent ensuite d6p6rir. II parait que la 
navigation y cessa compl^tement vers le 9® si^cle de 
notre ^re. 

D^apres Plutarque, Antoine arrivant en Egypte 
apr^s la bataille d'Actium trouva C16op4tre occup^e 
k faire franchir k sa flotte Fespace 6troit qui s^pare 
les deux mers, en la faisant transporter par-dessus 
Fisthme. 

L'isthme de Suez est plein de souvenirs bibliques. 
Abraham Fa traverse, en se rendant en Egypte, k 
Memphis, od existaient, d6jk depuis longtemps, les 
plus grands monuments du monde. Apr^s Abraham, 
Jacob, venant de Syrie, a traverse Fisthme en face 
du lac Timsah, et est arriv6 k Eams^s, oti il s'est 
etabli avec soixante-dix personnes, 430 ans avant 
que Moise fut sauv6 des eaux du Nil. 

La Bible dit que la premiere 6tape de la caravane 
de Moise, apres ^tre partie de Eams^s, fut Socoth 
qui, en H^breu, veut dire : tente. Ce m^me endroit 
s'appelle aujourd'hui, en arabe, Oumriam : la m^re 
des tentes. 
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La troisi^me station du peuple de Moise 6tait 
Etham, qui a conserve son nom. La tribu, qui 
m^ne quelquefois ses troupeaux dans ces parages, 
s'appelle la tribu des Ethamis. 

La Bible dit que d'Etham Moise revint en arri^re. 
II alia camper k Pi-Hahiroth, entre Migdal et la mer, 
vis-^vis de Bahal-Tsephon. Pi-Hahiroth, en H6breu, 
veut dire : baie des roseaux. Aujourd'hui les Arabes 
appellent cette locality Oued-Bet-el-Bouze, qui veut 
dire aussi : baie ou valine des roseaux. Cette valine, 
oil ils abondent, est proche du lac Timsah. 

II est vraisemblable que Moise a pass6 au lac 
Timsah, oil arrivaient les demi^res lagunes de la 
mer Rouge. Le bassin des lacs amers ^tait un golfe, 
comme aujourd'hui le golfe de Suez. Dieu, pour 
favoriser Moise, envoya une temp^te effroyable qui 
emp^cha Tarmde du Pharaon de le poursuivre. 
Moise profita de la nuit et de la mar6e basse pour 
traverser les lagunes qui avaient et ont encore deux 
k trois lieues de largeur. La temp^te apais6e, 
Pharaon arriva avec son arm^ et fut englouti par la 
mer montante. 

Moise erra dans le desert, de Tautre c6t6 du lac 
Timsah, pendant trois jours, et s'arr^ta k une source 
qu'il appela Mara, c'est-^t-dire puits amer, k cause du 
goiit de ses eaux. Dieu lui inspira Tid^e d'y jeter 
des plantes qui les rendirent potables. Cet usage 
s'est conserve jusqu'^ nos jours. Lorsque les Arabes 
veulent y boire, ou y d^salt^rer Jeurs bestiaux, ils y 

11 
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mettent line sorte d'^pine-vinette qui crolt dans le 
d6sert et qui a la propri^t^ d'en absorber les mati^res 
salines et alealines. 

La Sainte Famille, fuyant la persecution d'H^rode, 
traversa Fisthme; elle s'arr^ta, non loin du lac 
Timsah k El Guisr, oil mon p^re avait fait Clever, 
pendant les travaux de constixiction du canal, une 
chapelle consacr6e k Sainte-Marie, que les Arabes 
appellent Setti-Mariam, et qu'ils ont eux-m^mes en 
v6n6ration. Cette chapelle avait 6t6 om^e d'un 
charmant tableau repr6sentant la Sainte Famille au 
desert, peint et oflfert par le c^l^bre artiste fran^ais 
Berch^re. Ce tableau est actuellement dans T^glise 
catholique dlsmailia. 

Les Perses ont livr6 des batailles dans les plaines 
de P6luse. Alexandre a foul6 le sol de Tisthme. 
C^r a d6barqu6 sur la plage de P^luse et y a 
remporte une victoire ^clatante. Pomp6e y mourut 
assassin^. Apr^s la bataille des Pyramides, Bona- 
parte, visitant Suez, faillit ^tre enseveli dans les flots 
de la mer Eouge, et n'^chappa k ce danger que gr&ce 
k la Vitesse de son cheval. Accompagn^ de Berthol- 
let, de Monge, de Costaz, de Jomard, de tous ces 
savants dont les travaux ont laiss6 un monument 
imp^rissable du passage des armies fran9aises en 
Egypte, il parcourut tout Fisthme, et, le premier, 
d6couvrit le lit de Tancien canal, en disant : " Mes- 
sieurs, nous sommes en plein canal des Pharaons." 
II a passe devant le lac Timsah et a regagn^ FEgypte 
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par la valine de Gessen, le Ouady-Toumilat des 
Arabes oti se trouve Tell-el-K6bir. 

Depuis les temps les plus recul6s, les peuples du 
bassin de la M6diterran6e ont d^ leur puissance k 
leurs relations commerciales, par la mer Eouge et le 
Golfe Persique, avec les Indes et TAfrique orientale. 
Les splendides palais et les temples des Pharaons 
6taient d^cor^ par Tor et les pierreries de TOrient. 
Plus tard, les grands royaumes de TAsie, ainsi que 
les villes de Tyr et de Sidon, ont dt leur prosp6rit6 
et leur luxe k leurs rapports avec les Indes. Les 
flottes de Salomon rapportaient de la mer Kouge 
les richesses qui s'accumulaient dans le temple de 
Jerusalem. 

L'Empire d'Orient, les r^publiques de Tltalie, 
Venise surtout, h^rit^rent des bienfaits du commerce 
des Indes; mais la race Turque, qui vint s'abattre 
sur les debris de TEmpire d'Orient, d6tourna le 
commerce des anciennes voies ; le d^faut de s6curit^ 
interrompit les relations du monde civilis^ avec 
TExtr^me Orient, par la route la plus courte. 

Le g^nie occidental chercha une nouvelle voie, et 
puisqu'un simple trajet de 40 lieues de terre devenait 
un obstacle, la navigation voulut avoir, par un d6tour 
de 3,000 lieues, le moyen certain de se rendre 
directement dans les ports de Flnde. 

L'Espagne et le Portugal envoy^rent des naviga- 
teurs pour trouver la route nouvelle. En la cher- 
chant, Christophe Colomb d^couvrit les lies am6ri- 
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pour ^tablir la communication. On disait aussi 
qu'un port ne pourrait ^tre maintenu du c6t6 de 
P61use, oil Ton s'imaginait que des boues in^puisables 
combleraient tous les travaux qui y seraient entre- 
pris. Les noms successiveraent donnas k cette 
locality voulaient dire boue: Zin en vieil ^gyptien, 
P^luse en grec, Tineh en arabe. 

Ces pr6jug6s influ^rent sur Fopinion de deux 
hommes illustres, pourtant, qui combattirent le 
projet d'dtablissement d'un canal direct, d'une mer 
h, Tautre, patronn^ par mon pere : Stephenson en 
Angleterre, Paulin Talabot en France. 

Ce fut, cependant, le projet de Ting^nieur Lepere 
qui donna k mon p^re la premiere idde du perce- 
ment de Tisthme de Suez. Voici comment il Ta 
racont^ dans une conference qu'il a faite k Paris en 
1864:— 

"En 1831, envoys de Tunis en Egypte comme 
ei^ve-consul, k une ^poque oil la vapeur n'avait pas 
encore abr^g^ la navigation, j'^tais parti sur un 
b4timent k voiles. Mon navire, assez mauvais 
marcheui*, s'appelait le Diog^ne, capitaine Pilate. 
La travers^e avait dur6 37 jours. En arrivant k 
Alexandrie, il fallut subir une quarantaine. M. 
Mimaut, consul general de France k Alexandrie, un 
des hommes qui ont le plus honors la carri^re 
consulaire, et qui ^tait aussi distingu6 par son esprit 
que par son savoir et son caractere, eut la bont6 de 
venir lui-m^me visiter son jeune 6l^ve-consul, et de 
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lui donner les moyens d'occuper utilement les loisirs 
de la quarantaine, par la lecture de la commission 
d'Egypte, le plus beau et le plus f^cond r^ultat 
de notre glorieuse expedition de 1798. M. Mimaut 
m'avait particuli^rement recommand^ d'6tudier le 
m6moire de Ting^nieur Lep^re sur la jonction des 
deux mers ; ce fut la premiere fois que je m'appliquai 
a connaitre ce que c'^tait que Tisthme de Suez, et 
j'appris par le savant rapport de M. Lepere les 
ant^cMents historiques du canal." 

Tandis que Tid^e germait dans I'esprit de mon 
pere, il continuait, comme diplomate, une carriere 
qui, depuis un siecle, avait et6 suivie par sa famille. 
II la quitta en 1849, et, aussitdt, muni des docu- 
ments qu'il avait r6unis, pendant pres de vingt ans, 
il songea k ex^cuter le canal de Suez. II ^crivit 
k son ancien ami Ruyssenaers, consul g^n^ral des 
Pays-Bas k Alexandrie, qui fut plus tard Tun de ses 
plus actifs coUaborateurs, en lui demandant son 
opinion sur les chances qu'il y aurait de faire agr^er 
le projet par le Vice-Roi Abbas Pacha. M. Ruys- 
senaers r6pondit qu'il n'y avait rien k esp6rer de ce 
Prince. 

En 1854, Abbas Pacha mourut et eut pour 
successeur Said Pacha, avec lequel, par suite de 
circonstances curieuses, mon pere avait nou6 d'6troites 
relations d'amiti6. Lorsqu'il ^tait consul g6n6ral en 
Egypte, le pays 6tait gouvem^ par M6h6met-Ali, qui 
reportait volontiers k mon grand-p^e Torigine de 
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son 6l6vation. Mon grand -p^re avait re9U de 
Bonaparte et du Prince de Talleyrand la mission 
de signaler au gouvernement fran9ais un homme ca- 
pable de substituer, en Egypte, un regime d'ordre k 
Tanarchie qu'entretenait Tadministration des Mame- 
lucks. Mon grand-p^re distingua M6h^met-Ali, alors 
simple Colonel, et contribua k le faire sortir de 
Tobscurit^ pour le mettre dans la voie qui le con- 
duisit au pouvoir. M6h6met-Ali re9ut done mon 
pere avec une affection particuli^re, et le vit avec 
plaisir accueillir souvent chez lui, Tun de ses fils, 
Said. Celui-ci annon9ait une ob^sit^e pr^oce. 
M6h6met-Ali la combattait en le condamnant k de 
v6ritables jeiines qui r^voltaient son estomac dWole- 
scent. Said trouvait chez mon p^re une di^te moins 
s^v^re, et aussi un compagnon, fort enclin k des 
exercises physiques, dont il prenait sa part, et 
auxquels il a dt, malgr^ sa corpulence, une tr^s 
grande agility. 

Aux felicitations que mon p^re adressa k Said, k 
Toccasion de son av^nement, le Vice-Eoi r^pondit en 
Tinvitant k se rendre aupr^s de lui. Mon p^re 
d^barqua k Alexandrie le 7 novembre 1854, et 
accompagna Said dans un voyage qu'il fit, k travers 
le desert lybique, avec son arm^e, pour se diriger 
d' Alexandrie sur le Caire. C'est au cours de ce 
voyage que mon p^re s'ouvrit au Vice-Eoi de son 
projet de percement de Tisthme de Suez. Dans une 
lettre k sa belle-m^re, Mme. Delamalle, il a racont^ 
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les impressions po6tiques qui Font d6cid6 a se d^ 
clarer : 

" II est cinq heures du matin, 6crit-il. Le camp 
commence k s'animer, la fralcheur annonce le prochain 
lever du soleil, quelques rayons de lumi^re com- 
mencent k colorer Thorizon ; a ma droite Torient est 
dans toute sa limpidity, k ma gauche, Toccident est 
sombre et nuageux. Tout k coup, je vois apparaltre 
de ce c6t6 un arc en ciel aux plus vivos couleurs, 
dont les deux extr6mit6s plongeaient de Touest k 
Test. J'avoue que j^ai senti mon cceur battre violem- 
ment, et que j'ai eu besoin d'arr^ter mon imagination, 
qui voyait ddj^ dans ce signe d'alliance, dont parle 
I'Ecriture, le moment arriv6 de la veritable union de 
Toccident et de Torient, et le jour marqu6 pour la 
r^ussite de mon projet." 

En arrivant au Caire, le Vice-Roi regut, le 24 
novembre, k la Citadelle, les consuls des Puissances 
^trang^res ; il leur annon^a publiquement qu'il 6tait 
r^olu k faire ouvrir Tisthme de Suez par un canal 
maritime, et k charger mon p^re de eonstituer la 
compagnie qui ex6cuterait Tentreprise. Le 30 
novembre 1854, Said Pacha signait le firman de 
concession accordant "4 son ami M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps le pouvoir exclusif de fonder et de diriger 
une compagnie pour le percement de Tisthme de 
Suez." 

Deux ing^nieurs fran9ais, au service du Vice-Eoi, 
MM. Linant Bey et Mougel Bey, r^dig^rent un avant- 
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projet qui fut, en 1855, soumis k une commission 
intemationale ; celle-ci arr^ta le projet d^finitif 
qui servit de base aux travaux. S*inspirant des 
etudes des ing^nieurs hydrographes Lieusson et 
Larousse, elle fixa Tentr^e du canal au point qui 
a pris le nom de Port Said, oil les grands fonds se 
rencontraient k 3,000 metres de la c6te seulement ; 
ils n'existaient qu*4 6,000 metres k P6luse, port 
d'entr^e propos6 par MM. Linant Bey et Mougel 
Bey. 

De 1854 k 1858, mon pere s^appliqua k obtenir, 
de la Porte, puissance suzeraine, son adh^ion au 
firman de concession de Said Pacha, mais sans y 
r6ussir, k cause de Topposition de Lord Palmerston. 
Mon pere se multipliait, courant du Caire k Con- 
stantinople, k Vienne, k Paris, k Londres, faisant 
en France, en Angleterre, des conferences pour d6- 
montrer le caractere pacifique et civilisateur de son 
oeuvre. Rien ne rebutait son infatigable activity. 
Toutefois, il ne persuadait pas Lord Palmerston, qui 
trouvait la Porte d'autant plus dispos^e a 6couter 
ses conseils que, pour les suivre, il lui suffisait de ne 
pas se d6partir de sa proverbiale immobility. Lord 
Palmerston n^a jamais clairement expliqu6 les motifs 
r^els de sa resistance. On peut se demander s'ils 
n'6taient pas de deux sortes. D*une part, la creation 
d'une voie dont le maintien, libre pour tons, int^res- 
serait Tensemble des Puissances, ne serait-elle pas un 
obstacle k la politique que TAngleterre poursuivait. 
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de longue date, d'6tablir son influence pr6dominante 
en Egypte ? D'autre part, Touverture de Tisthine de 
Suez devait amener, dans les ^changes commerciaux, 
des changements tels qu'une nation, plac6e k la t^te 
du mouvement maritime, pouvait en redouter les 
consequences. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, Lord Palmerston appuyait 
ostensiblement son opposition sur Topinion technique 
de Stephenson, et sur le peu de confiance que lui 
inspirait le succ6s financier de Tentreprise. Le 
14 aoilt 1857, il d6clarait au Parlement qu'il con- 
sid^rait le projet comme chim6rique, et le 23 aoiit, 
il ajoutait : " Cette compagnie, comme je Tai souvent 
dit, est Tune des plus remarquables tentatives de 
tromperie qui aient 6t6 mises en pratique dans les 
temps modernes. C^est un leurre complet depuis le 
commencement jusqu'4 la fin." 

Nous Tavons dit, nous croyons qu'un homme 
d*Etat, de la valeur de Lord Palmerston, n'aurait pas 
6nonc6 de pareilles opinions, s'il n'avait cm servir les 
int6r^ts de son pays. Un aussi grand esprit pouvait- 
il ne pas entrevoir les immenses r6sultats de Tentre- 
prise, bien qu'ils aient d6pass6 les predictions de 
mon p^re, qui annon^ait k I'origine, un trafic de 
3 millions de tonnes et une recette de 30 millions 
de francs ] 

De cette promesse modeste il est int^ressant de 
rapprocher les produits de Texploitation du canal. 
Voici d'abord le tonnage annuel : — 
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Tonnes. 




Tonnes. 


1870 .. 


436,609 


1889 . 


. 6,783,187 


1871 .. 


761,476 


1890 . 


. 6,890,094 


1872 .. 


. 1,160,743 


1891 . 


. 8,698,777 


1873 .. 


. 1,367,767 


1892 . 


. 7,712,029 


1874 .. 


. 1,631,660 


1893 . 


. 7,659,069 


1875 .. 


. 2,009,984 


1894 . 


. 8,039,175 


1876 .. 


. 2,096,771 


1895 . 


. 8,448,383 


1877 .. 


. 2,365,447 


1896 . 


. 8,560,283 


1878 .. 


. 2,269,678 


1897 . 


. 7,899,373 


1879 .. 


. 2,263,332 


1898 . 


. 9,238,603 


1880 .. 


. 3,067,421 


1899 . 


. 9,896,630 


1881 .. 


. 4,136,779 


1900 . 


. 9,738,152 


1882 .. 


. 5,074,809 


1901 . 


. 10,823,840 


1883 .. 


. 6,775,862 


1902 '. 


. 11,248,413 


1884 .. 


. 5,871,501 


1903 . 


. 11,907,288 


1885 .. 


. 6,336,753 


1904 . 


. 13,401,835 


1886 .. 


. 5,767,656 


1905 . 


. 13,134,106 


1887 .. 


. 5,903,025 


1906 . 


.. 13,446,604 


1888 .. 


. 6,640,384 


1907 . 


. 14,728,434 



Le trafic se r6partit ainsi entre les divers pavil- 
ions : — 



1007. 


Navirea. 


Tonnage gross. 


Tonnage net. 


AUemand 


680 ... 


3,192,112 T. . 


. 2,253,651 T. 


Am^ricain 


9 .. 


20,519 


12,637 


Anglais 


2,651 .. 


13,107,343 


. 9,495,868 


Austro-Hongi-ois 129 


612,119 


439,997 


Beige 


3 .. 


9,435 


7,082 


Chinois 


1 .. 


2,472 


1,656 


Danois 


38 .. 


139,521 


106,130 


Egyptien 


3 .. 


908 


623 


Espagnol 


26 .. 


106,768 


76,158 


Fran9ais 


. 239 .. 


1,210,334 


806,786 


HelUnique . . 


21 .. 


60,408 


45,494 




3,700 


18,460,939 


13,243,981 
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1907. 


Navires. 


Tonuage gross. 


Tonnage net. 




3,700 


18,460,939t. 


13,243,981 T. 


Italien 


86 . 


296,706 


202,112 


Japonais 


67 


367,861 


269,059 


N^erlandais . 


223 


889,516 


632,089 


Norv^gien 


47 


73,701 


54,299 


Ottoman 


51 


106.049 


73,247 


Portngais 


1 


366 


195 


Russe ... 


81 


323,944 


239,350 


Siamois 


1 


752 


555 


SuMois 


10 


32,148 


23,547 * 


Totaui 


: 4,267 


20,551,982t. 


14,728,434 T. 



Quant k la recette brute du canal, elle a 6t6 la 
suivante : — 



1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 



Fes. 6,600,590 

... 13,276,074 

... 18,325,024 

.-.. 24,831,126 

... 26,726,144 

... 30,844,635 

... 31,174,694 

... 33,975,648 

... 32,496,335 

... 30,949,148 

... 41,820,899 

... 54,676,189 

... 63,409,593 

... 68,523,344 

... 65,408,294 

... 65,049,945 

... 59,022,626 

... 60,510,328 

... 67,705,348 



1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 



Fes. 69,765,492 

... 70,460,910 

... 86,866,913 

... 77,809,780 

... 73,844,058 

... 76,951,153 

... 80,702,787 

... 82,222,855 

... 75,607,029 

... 87,906,254 

... 94,317,505 

... 93,461,403 

... 103,121,726 

... 106,849,760 

... 106,875,866 

... 119,176,398 

... 117,308,197 

... 111,989,123 

... 120,118,521 
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Le revenu des actions 6mises k 500 francs a suivi 
la progression suivante : — 





Fes. 




Fes. 




Fes. 


1874 . 


. 23-09 


1886 . 


. 70-651 


1897 . 


. 90-00 


1875 . 


. 24-68 


1887 . 


.. 73-601 


1898 . 


. 100-00 


1876 


. 26D2 


1888 . 


.. 84-478 


1899 . 


. 108-00 


1877 . 


. 30-318 


1889 . 


.. 85-894 


1900 . 


. 108-00 


1878 . 


. 29-242 


1890 . 


.. 86-761 


1901 . 


. 125-00 


1879 . 


. 28-067 


1891 . 


..105-50 


1902 . 


. 126-00 


1880 . 


. 44-519 


1892 . 


.. 92-366 


1903 . 


. 130-00 


1881 . 


. 65-169 


1893 . 


.. 90-373 


1904 . 


. 141-00 


1882 . 


. 76-352 


1894 . 


.. 90-— 


1905 . 


. 141-00 


1883 . 


. 83-372 


1895 . 


.. 92-50 


1906 . 


. 141-00 


1884 . 


. 82-165 


1896 . 


.. 92-50 


1907 . 


.. 141-00 


1886 . 


. 80-694 











Mais, avant d'en arriver 1^ que d'eflforts mon 
p^re dut accomplir, que de merveilleuses ressources 
il eut k d6velopper! Expose k ne jamais com- 
mencer le canal s'il attendait ragr6m6nt de la 
Porte, il forma la compagnie k la fin de 1858, 
au capital de 200 millions. II offrit ce capital 
aux diverses nations europ^ennes dans la propor- 
tion de Timportance de leur position commerciale. 
La France seule souscrivit 120 millions; TAngle- 
terre, qui a le m^rite de s'identifier toujours avec 
son gouvemement dans les questions de politique 
ext^rieure, s'abstint. Les 80 millions qui man- 
quaient furent pris par le gouvemement ^gyptien, 
et le premie coup de pioche fut donn^ k Port Said 
le 25 avril 1859. 
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Imm6diatement vint de Constantinople un ordre 
d^interrompre les travaux, qui fut port6 au Caire par 
un d6l6gu6 du Sultan, Mouktar Bey, et qui aundt 
6t6 fatal sans la complicity bienveillante de Said 
Pacha et Tappui de FEmpereur Napol6on III. 
Pendant que cet orage grondait, un jeune ing6nieur, 
M. Laroche, bravant les menaces dont il 6tait Tobjet, 
proc^dait, avec M. Feinieux, repr^sentant de I'enti^e- 
preneur Hardon, aux premieres installations k Port 
Said, oti tout 6tait k cr6er : les ateliers, les magasins, 
les jet6es prot^geant le chenal d^acces, et le sol lui- 
m^me. Un cordon littoral, qui n'avait pas plus de 
cent metres de largour, et qui 6tait parfois submerge 
par certaines temp§tes, constituait Tunique terrain 
s6parant la mer du lac Menzaleh. Les terres en- 
lev6es pour commencer le port, ou pour creuser le 
canal, servirent k faire le territoire sur lequel s*6l6ve 
aujourd'hui, k Port Said, une ville de plus de 60,000 
habitants. Sur le canal, en attendant que fussent 
mont^es et prates k fonctionner des dragues bien 
petites, comme il y en avait alors, des ouvriers 
6g3rptiens, foumis par le gouvemement, eflfectuaient 
les premiers travaux de terrassement entre Port Said 
et Chalouf. Ces ouvriers 6taient recrut^s, sous 
forme de corv6e ou de prestation en nature, suivant 
un proc6d6, en vigueur depuis les Pharaons, pour 
Tex^cution des travaux d'utilit6 publique. Avant 
rinvention des machines, on con9oit qu'il devait en 
6tre ainsi dans un pays oh la confection et Fentretien 
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de canaux, portant au loin Feau du Nil, 6taient 
indispensables k la vie m^me de TEgypte. Mais, 
tandis que, dans aucun temps, les Egyptiens n'avaient 
6t6 pay6s, mon p^re avait voulu qu*au canal de Suez 
il en fftt autrement, et ils y recevaient avec r6gularit6 
leur salaire. 

Cependant, la Porte, dont le mauvais vouloir ne 
s'^tait pas modifi^, obligea Ismail Pacha, qui succ^dait 
a Said, mort en Janvier 1863, k interdire la con- 
tinuation des travaux du canal, k moins que la 
compagnie ne renon9&t k Femploi des ouvriers 
Egyptiens, et au droit, qu'elle tenait de sa concession, 
d^arracher k la st6rilit6 du d6sert les terres, n'appar- 
tenant k personne, qu'elle irriguerait et mettrait en 
valeur. La Porte exigeait aussi que le gouvemement 
^gyptien reprlt k la compagnie le canal que celle-ci 
avait fait, k ses frais, pour amener du Nil, sur ses 
chantiers, Teau potable. Aucune indemnity n*6tant 
offerte en compensation de ces divers abandons, les 
conditions de Tentreprise auraient 6t6 tellement 
modifi^es que sa ruine apparaissait comme imminente. 
La lutte, que mon p^re eut k soutenir, dura pr^ 
d'un an. L'Empereur Napoleon III y mit fin en 
acceptant, sur la demande dlsmail Pacha, de r6gler 
le diff(6rend par un arbitrage. La sentence Equitable 
qu'il pronon9a en 1864, donna satisfaction aux 
demandes de la Porte, et compensa les pertes 
impos6es k la compagnie, par une indemnity de 84 
millions, k la charge du gouvernement 6gyptien. 
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Par suite, la compagnie 6tait obligee de substituer le 
travail m^anique au travail manuel. Si la sentence 
arbitrale lui en foumissait les moyens mat^riels, son 
embarras n'en ^tait pas moins extreme, car la 
m6canique, au point de vue des travaux de terrasse- 
ment ou de dragage, 6tait dans son enfance. Mon 
p6re confia Tentreprise g6n6rale du canal k deux 
Fran9ais, Messieurs Borel et Lavalley, qui se 
montr^rent k la hauteur de leur t^he. M. Lavalley, 
aid6 par un tr^s habile ing^nieur, M. Lecointe, 
ing^nieur en chef de la Soci6t6 des Forges et 
Chantiers de la M6diterran6e, imagina une drague 
que Ton avait crue jusque-14 impossible. Cette 
drague d^versait les d^blais dans un couloir de 70 
metres de long, ayant son attache k un sommet 
assez Aev6 pour entralner avec une pente suflisante, 
les terres extraites, au de\k de la berge du canal. 
Les dispositions de toute nature adopt^s par 
M. Lavalley, qui conduisait sur place Tentreprise, 
furent si ing^nieuses que, le 17 novembre 1869, le 
canal de Suez put ^tre solennellement inaugur^, sans 
protestation de la Porte, qui avait^ en 1866, adh6r6 
k la concession accord6e par le gouvernement 6gyptien, 
d^ 1854. La partie sup6rieure d*El Guisr, point 
le plus haut du trac6 du canal, avait 6t6 enlev6e par 
M. Couvreux, qui op^rait sous les ordres d'un 
intelligent ing^nieur italien, M. Gioia. M. Larousse, 
rinventeur de Port Said, surveillait la marche des 
entrepreneurs dans la region de Suez. Messieurs 
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Dussaud Fr^res ex^ut^rent, avec des blocs artificiels, 
les jet^es de Port Said oh M. Laroche, depuis la 
fondation de la ville jusqu'^ Fouverture du canal, ne 
ceasa de repr^senter avec talent la compagnie. La 
direction g^n^rale des travaux ^tait dans les mains 
d'un savant ing^nieur du Corps des Fonts et 
Chauss^s de France, M. Voisin Bey. L'organisation 
du transit 6tait 6tudi6e et mise en pratique par 
M, Guichard, qui mourut, en 1896, occupant la 
pr^idence de la compagnie du canal, oh il avait 
remplac6 mon p^re en 1894, et od il eut pour 
successeur M. le Prince d'Arenberg. 

L'ensemble des travaux d'ex6cution du canal 
avait n^cessit^ I'enl^vement de 76 millions de metres 
cubes. 25 millions seulement avaient 6t6 extraits 
en huit ans, de 1859 k 1867, tant avait 6t6 laborieuse 
la p^riode pr6paratoire, en plein desert, d^une aussi 
vaste entreprise. 60 millions de metres cubes furent 
deblay^s en deux ans, de 1867 k 1869. 

L'inauguration du canal fut une solennit^ ma- 
gnifique. Ismail Pacha, qui avait r6cemment obtenu 
de la Porte de remplacer son titre de Vice-Eoi par 
celui de Kh^ive, y prodigua toutes les splendeurs de 
la munificence orientale, afin de recevoir dignement 
les hdtes illustres qu'il avait convoqu6s. 

L'Imp6ratrice Eugenie pr^sidait k une c6r6monie 
qui pouvait lui inspirer une legitime fiert6, car, 
veritable Isabelle la Catholique, elle avait 6t6, d^s le 
principe, la protectrice r^olue de Toeuvre de mon 

12 
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p^re. Mont6e sur le yacht imperial FAigle, avec 
mon p^re et ses deux fils, suivie des navires portant 
TEmpereur d'Autriche, le Prince Royal de Prusse, le 
Prince Henri des Pays-Bas, les repr^sentants des 
Puissances europ^ennes, et une foule de notability 
accourues de tous les points de Tunivers. Cent 
mille Arabes ou B6douins, r^unis k Ismailia, animaient 
le desert par T^clat de leurs costumes, le luxe de 
leurs tentes et le brio de leurs fantasias. 

A Foccasion de cette c^rtoonie, mon p^re avait 
tenu k rendre hommage, en faisant dresser son buste 
k Port Thewfick, k la m6moire d'un Anglais, le 
lieutenant Waghorn, qu'il avait autrefois rencontr6 
k Alexandrie et qui avait d6montr6 la superiority 
de la voie d'Egypte sur celle du Cap, pour aller 
d'Europe aux Indes. Cet officier s'^tait heurt6 
contre Fincr^dulit^ qui, d*ordinaire, repousse, au 
premier abord, les plus int^ressantes innovations, 
parcequ^elles troublent les habitudes, et remplacent la 
routine par Finconnu. Pendant plusieurs ann6es, seul, 
sans aucune aide, il fit pratiquement la preuve de sa 
th^se, en portant des lettres de Londres ^Bombay, et de 
Bombay k Londres, traversant FEgypte k dromadaire, 
la mer Rouge dans les mauvaises barques du pays. 
La vaillance que le lieutenant Waghorn avait mise 
au service de son id6e amena la creation du premier 
service postal des Indes par la route de Suez. 

Le canal ouvert, de nouvelles difficult^s allaient 
surgir. Le projet avait rencontr^ tant de scepticisme 
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que le commerce ne s'^tait pas pr6par6 k s'en servir. 
Les pronostics favorables de Sir John Hawkshaw, 
du g6n6ral Sir Andrew Clarke, de M. Methven, 
capitaine de la CJompagnie P6ninsulaire et Orientale, 
6taient trop r6cents pour avoir produit leur effet 
en Angleterre. Les navires de petite dimension, 
pourvus de machines tr^s grosses, consommant 
beaucoup de charbon, ne pouvaient pas prendre 
assez de marchandises pour couvrir leurs d^penses 
avec des frets qu*une concurrence, provoqu^e par 
une plus grand facility des communications, tendait 
k abaisser. II y eut k modifier les proportions des 
navires, k inventer des machines ^conomiques et 
moins encombrantes. L'Angleterre, surtout, avait 
besoin de toute la vigoureuse souplesse de son esprit 
commercial pour se plier k cette transformation. II 
lui fallait sacrifier une flotte d6mod6e, sur laquelle 
reposait une partie de sa fortune, et la reconstituer 
k nouveau, en risquant des capitaux considerables. 
EUe s'y voua courageusement, et maintint son rang, 
en accroissant m^me sa richesse. EUe justifia ces 
paroles de mon p^re qui disait k ses actionnaires, se 
plaignant de Topposition de Lord Palmerston : 
"Prenez patience, plus tard les guin^es anglaises 
viendront contribuer k vos dividendes." 

En passant aujourd*hui par le canal sur les beaux 
steamers qui le sillonnent, on pent comprendre quelle 
immense revolution a 6t6 accomplie dans Fart de la 
construction maritime, si Ton songe que les premiers 
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navires, qui prirent la route de Suez, ne jaugeaient 
pas, en moyenne, plus de mille tonnes. 

Avant que ces grands changements fussent op^r^s, 
la compagnie eut k traverser une crise dans laquelle 
elle manqua de sombrer. Ses premieres recettes 
6tant inf^rieures k ses d^penses, elle dut, a la fin de 
1871, faire un emprunt pour comblerle deficit. On 
croyait si peu k son succ^s qu'aucun banquier, en 
Angleterre ou en France, n*osa venir k son secours ! 
Sur 20 millions qu'elle demanda, le public ne lui en 
apporta que cinq. C'est k grand'peine qu'elle put 
atteindre, sans 6tre mise en liquidation, que ses 
produits eussent r^tabli r6quilibre de ses affaires. 
Elle y r6ussit, et aussitdt apparut une autre difficult^. 

La compagnie 6tait autoris^e, par sa concession, k 
percevoir 10 francs par tonne de capacity des navires 
transiteurs. Elle avait compris que cette perception 
portait sur le gross tonnage. Plusieurs Puissances 
lui contest^rent ce droit et obtinrent la consecration 
de leur pretention, de la Porte, qui se conforma k 
Topinion Praise, en 1874, par une commission inter- 
nationale r6unie k Constantinople. La Porte d6cida 
que les 10 francs seraient per^us sur le tonnage net, 
et que la compagnie pr^l^verait provisoirement une 
surtaxe de 3 francs destin^e k disparaltre au fur et 
k mesure de Taugmentation du tonnage transitant 
par le canal. Mon p^re, qui consid^rait sa society 
comme spoli^e, se refusa k appliquer la decision de 
la commission de Constantinople jusqu'au jour od, 
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sur Tordre de la Porte, une arm6e 6gyptienne de 
10,000 hommes cerna le canal, pr^te k mettre en 
vigueur, de force, le nouveau tarif, si la compagnie 
ne consentait k s'y prater, 

Ces graves soucis n'emp^chaient pas mon p^re, 
qui unissait la bont4 la plus rare k une in6branlable 
^nergie, de se pr6occuper du bien de ses semblables. 
n faisait accepter par le conseil d'administration un 
r^glement d^finissant, pour les employes de la com- 
pagnie, les conditions de leur participation aux 
b6n6fices de la soci6t6. Ces principes nous ont 
conduits, sous Tinspiration g6n6reuse de mon p^re, k 
assurer aussi Texistence de nos ouvriers dans leur 
vieillesse. Les dispositions lib^rales, qui ont 6t^ 
adoptees, sont telles qu41 n'est pas un serviteur du 
canal de Suez, europ^n ou arabe, qui ne soit, pour 
lui comme pour sa famille, pr^erv^ contre la mis^re. 

En 1875, Lord Beaconsfield achetait, moyennant 
cent millions, les actions du canal de Suez appartenant 
au gouvemement ^gyptien, qui rapportent maintenant 
un revenu annuel de pr^s de 27 millions de francs. 
Presque en m^me temps, TEgypte c6dait, en paiement 
d'avances ant^rieures, k un groupe de financiers 
fran9ais, le droit, qu'elle s'6tait r^erv6 dans la con- 
cession, de pr^lever 15% sur les b^n^ces nets.de la 
soci^t^. Elle a ainsi perdu, entre les 15% et les 
actions, un revenu de plus de trente-sept millions 
de francs, alors que les fonds qu'elle avait remis 
k la compagnie, sous forme de souscription ou 
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d'indemnit^s, s'^levaient environ k 200 millions de 
francs. 

Quant k Lord Beaconsfield, par son operation 
bardie, il repla9ait imm^diatement TAngleterre dans 
la position d'associ^ k Tentreprise que mon p^re lui 
avait offerte en 1868. Bientdt partait pour TEgypte, 
sous la direction de M, Cave, une mission anglaise, 
dont faisait partie le colonel Stokes, devenu depuis 
le Iieut.-g6n6ral Sir John Stokes. Des rapports de 
confiance s*6tablirent entre lui et mon p^re. II en 
r6sulta un arrangement, k la suite duquel trois ad- 
ministrateurs, repr^entant le gouvernement anglais, 
en tant qu'actionnaire, furent admis dans le conseil 
d^administration de la compagnie. Ces trois adminis- 
trateurs furent Sir John Stokes, Sir Charles Eivers 
Wilson, et M. Edward J. Standen. 

Toutefois, certaines m^fiances, qui subsistaient 
dans le monde commercial anglais, k Tendroit de 
notre administration, ne furent pas apais6es. EUes 
atteinrent m^me une intensity particuliere apres la 
victoire de Tell-el-K6bir. Un groupe considerable de 
nos plus gros clients soUicita I'appui du gouvernement 
anglais, en vue d'pbtenir, de TEgypte, la concession, 
k Suez, d'un second canal. Son influence r6ussit k 
faire ^carter une convention que nous avions pr^par^e 
avec M. Childers, Chancelier de TEchiquier, sous le 
minist^re de M. Gladstone, en 1883, dans la pens6e 
de r^soudre diverses questions touchant aux tarifs de 
la compagnie et k Tagrandissement de la voie maritime. 
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Mon p^re ne pouvait admettre que personne e^t 
le droit d'^tablir une concurrence au canal pour la 
construction duquel il avait 6t6 investi d'un privil^e 
exclusif. A ce point de vue, nous ne pouvions entrer 
en discussion avec les initiateurs d'un projet qui, 
pour nous, ^tait nul et non avenu. Comme directeurs 
d'une soci6t6 fond6e, non seulement pour enrichir 
ses actionnaires, mais pour r^aliser une oeuyre de 
progr^s, n'avions-nous pas le devoir d'examiner les 
causes qui avaient 6tabli un tel d^ccord entre la 
compagnie et sa clientele 1 Invito par le Lord Maire 
de Londres k assister k son banquet d'installation, 
dans les premiers jours de novembre 1883, mon 
p^re se rendit en Angleterre, oti je Faccompagnai. 
Durant la construction du canal, j'avais 6t6 son 
secretaire. A partir de 1870, il avait fait de moi 
son principal collaborateur dans la direction de la 
society, k laquelle je me suis consacr6 jusqu'en 1893. 
Aussi me chargea-t-il de le repr6senter aupres des 
armateurs anglais pour 6tudier leurs d6sirs legitimes 
et chercher avec eux un terrain d'entente. Ensemble, 
nous eihnes, sur les sujets en litige, des discussions 
publiques k Liverpool, k Manchester et k Newcastle. 
Puis, mon p^re ayant 6t6 rappel6 par ses affaires en 
France, il me laissa le soin de discuter, k Londres, 
avec le groupe du second canal. Les reunions que 
nous e^mes, et qui se tinrent dans les bureaux de la 
Compagnie P^ninsulaire et Orientale, se prolong^rent 
une quih^ine de jours. Nous aviohs le tort de ne 
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pas nous connaitre, ce qui est frequent entre les 
hommes et les nations et ee qui est si souvent la 
cause des plus graves malentendus. Quand nous 
eAmes fait connaissance, nous reconn^mes que nous 
avions des int^rets communs qui seraient beaucoup 
mieux servis par notre union que par de vaines 
querelles. Je n'eus pas k traiter la question du 
second canal, sur laquelle aucune conversation 
n*aurait 6t6 possible entre nous. Je causai avec 
des clients et je cherchai sinc^rement les bases 
d'une exploitation du canal, sauvegardant, k la fois, 
les droits des Fran9ais, k la perseverance desquels 
on devait le canal de Suez, les int^r^ts d'actionnaires, 
qui avaient courageusement couru les risques de leur 
tentative, et les besoins du public. L'entente qui 
intervint eut les consequences suivantes : 

1°. La duree du transit etait devenue longue, k 
cause de Taugmentation du nombre des navires. 
EUe depassait 48 heures. Afin de Tabr^ger, la 
question fut pos^e k une commission scientifique 
internationale de savoir s'il convenait mieux d'avoir 
deux voies paralieies, ou une seule voie assez grande 
pour que les bUtiments pussent se croiser, sans perte 
de temps. Le canal avait, k cette epoque, une 
largeur de 22 metres au plafond, et une profondeur 
de 8 metres. La commission conseilla le maintien 
d'une voie unique, eiargie et approfondie. Les 
travaux entrepris depuis lors ont porte la profondeur 
k plus de 9 metres 50. La largeur minima est 
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aujourd'hui sup^rieure k 30 metres, au niveau de 
cette Douvelle profondeur; elle est, en raison de 
rinclinaison des talus n^cessaire k leur solidity, de 37 
metres au niveau de I'ancienne profondeur de 8 
metres. Cependant, malgr6 ces r^sultats d^j^ con- 
siderables, ram6lioration toujours plus grande du 
canal se poursuit sans interruption. D^s main- 
tenant les d6penses de construction et d'agrandisse- 
ment du canal d6passent le chiffre de 600 millions 
de francs. 

II y a une vingtaine d'ann^es, les na vires devaient 
s'arr^ter, la nuit, dans le canal Get inconvenient, 
ajoute k la complication du croisement, qui ne se 
faisait que dans des gares distantes, les unes des 
autres, de 10 kilometres, 6tait une cause sensible de 
retard pour le transit Un service a et4 organist 
qui permet aux navires de voyager aussi facilement 
la nuit que le jour. Un appareil ^lectrique quails 
portent k Tavant ^claire leur route, qui est marquee 
par des feux de direction disposes, de distance en 
distance, sur la berge. Cette navigation de nuit, 
quelque peu fantastique, oflfre un coup d'oeil des plus 
pittoresques, outre Tavantage qu'elle pr^sente poiu* 
la rapidity du passage. Elle a ^t^ inaugur^e par un 
steamer de la Compagnie P^ninsulaire et Orientale, 
muni de Tappareil ^lectrique de la maison Sautter 
et Lemonnier de Paris. Son fonctionnement, qui 
a eu un plein succ^s, et qui parait tr^s simple, a 
exig6 pourtant de minutieuses etudes : deux marins. 
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attache a la compagnie, MM. Tillier et Dumont, les 
ont suivies. 

II est r^sult^ de r^largissement da chenal, et 
de r^tablissement de la navigation de nuit, que la 
trayers6e du canal a ^t^ abaiss^e de 48 heures ^18. 

2°. La taxe de pilotage, qui ^tait de 75 centimes 
par tonne, n'a plus ^t6 per9ue. 

3°. Le tarif de 10 francs par tonne a subi des 
rMuetions calcul6es sur I'augmentation du revenu net 
des actionnaires. A cette date, la taxe est de 7 francs 
75 centimes. 

4°. La compagnie a institu^ k Londres, un bureau 
de renseignements oti les armateurs ont la facility de 
se mettre en contact avec elle. 

5^. Sept armateurs et commer9ants anglais sont 
entr^s dans le conseil d'administration, ce qui, avec 
les repr6sentants ofiiciels du gouvemement, porte k 
10 le nombre des Anglais en faisant partie. Le 
conseil du canal de Suez se trouve, par suite, ainsi 
compost : 20 Fran9ais, 1 Allemand, 1 Hollandais, 10 
Anglais. Les 10 Anglais forment, k Londres, un 
comit6 consultatif, sous la pr6sidence de Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, le distingue President de la Compagnie 
P6ninsulaire et Orientale, qui lui doit la haute situa- 
tion dont elle jouit. 

Je ne saurais rappeler les pourparlers que j'ai eus 
avec les hommes ^minents qui sont devenus mes 
amis, apres avoir 6tA les adversaires de la compagnie, 
dont mon p^re et moi nous avions la garde, sans 
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rendre hommage aux sentiments de parfaite loyaut^ 
qu'ils ont apport^ dans rexercice de leurs fonctions 
d'administrateurs, et k leur experience pratique, d'un 
si pr^ieux concours pour Texploitation commerciale 
du canal. En dehors de toute politique, Fran^ais 
et Anglais se sont donn6 la main pour servir une 
oeuvre d'utilit^ universelle, dont tons les peuples 
sont appel6s k profiter, k titre 6gal, sans distinction 
de nationality. 



VOYAGES FOR HEALTH 

The various routes covered by the P. & 0. fleet 
offer considerable facilities for those who are con- 
templating a voyage for reasons of health. But 
since the conditions of ill-health which are likely 
to be improved by a voyage in this Line do not 
appear to be clearly understood, it will be well to 
lay down certain rules which may serve as a guide 
to intending travellers. 

Before describing these conditions, however, it 
will be of advantage, both to the passenger and the 
medical man who advises him, to know something 
of the medical arrangements provided by the 
Company on board their ships. 

Now, for seventy years this corporation has been 
carrying passengers to and from lands where pro- 
longed residence is very liable to play havoc with 
the health of white races. For this reason the 
P. & 0. has accumulated a vast experience of what is 
requisite for the comfort, not only of the passengers 
who are sound and strong, but also of those who 
are sick and weak. In addition to this, the Com- 
188 
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pany has always made a strong point of paying 
great attention to the selection of surgeons, whose 
credentials are minutely scrutinised, care being 
taken to employ those only of high character and 
of approved medical experience. Further, the 
work of the surgeons is under constant inspection 
at the Head Office. 

Few shipowners allow such a liberal quantity 
and variety of drugs and medical appliances, 
and the passenger will find the surgeon amply 
supplied with means to combat and treat any 
medical condition that may arise. The greatest 
care is bestowed upon the important question of 
disinfecting and cleaning cabins, and no passenger 
need have any fear that he is exposing himself 
to any risk from infection. Finally, in dealing 
with this part of the subject, it should be stated 
that the General Managers are willing to hear, at 
all times, from passengers or their medical advisers, 
as to any particular medical requirements, and if 
possible, to supply the same. 

It is important to bear in mind that the most 
suitable time of the year to visit the East corresponds 
with the trying winter months of the British 
climate, which, to invalids and those in poor health, 
are fraught with danger. October to March may 
be set down as the most favourable months for 
passengers to travel by the P. & 0. boats, whether 
the destination be Indian, or any Eastern ports as 
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far as Hong-Kong. By far the majority of those 
who winter abroad confine their attentions to the 
Riviera and Egypt. In Egypt, it is true, they find 
a most congenial climate until the heat and dust 
drive them back to the Riviera, there to remain 
until the spring breaks in England. It is warmth 
and sunshine they seek, and if, instead of staying 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, the travellers 
would take a trip on board the P. & 0. boats to the 
East, say in October, they would be certain of a 
most equable temperature almost anywhere between 
Port Said and Hong-Kong, until the middle of March. 
The expenditure of time and money would be no 
greater, while the invigoration of an ocean trip 
combined with the novelty of visiting lands and 
peoples the antitheses of Europe would be far more 
beneficial than the somewhat hollow and perfunctory 
amenities which obtain on the Riviera. 

But although the value of the P. & 0. routes as 
a health restorer has not been properly recognised, 
it must by no means be understood that every 
condition of ill-health will be benefited. Indeed, 
there are some diseases which would of a certainty 
be made far worse, and the chief object of this 
article is to point out clearly the conditions which 
will benefit, and those for which the answer is a 
peremptory negative. Then, again, the P. & 0. 
Company does not undertake to carry passengers 
who are so ill as to be incapable of looking after 
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themselves, and who require constant nursing and 
supervision. For such, no ship is a suitable place, 
and they would be far better on shore. But there are 
many who, though ill, are yet able to travel, while 
if they are laid up, there is the surgeon of the ship 
always at hand. Passengers of this class do well 
on board ship. 

In discussing the special conditions of health which 
benefit by a voyage to the Tropics, the first place 
must be assigned to those who require rest and change 
of scene, and who wish to escape the English winter. 
For these there can hardly be a more suitable method 
of travel than by the P. & 0. to the East. Warmth, 
sunshine, rest, comfort, and change of scene can be 
obtained with a minimum of trouble, and the im- 
provement in health is most marked. 

Those who have chronic kidney disease do 
exceedingly well in the East during the months of 
October to March. They escape entirely the cold 
winds and inclement weather of the English winter, 
which have such serious results for these patients. 
The warm air of the Tropics with its moisture acts 
on the skin and sets it secreting with greater activity 
than is produced by the agency of any known drug. 
Almost invariably patients affected with this com- 
plaint come home in a most satisfactory condition of 
health, and there can be no doubt that if kidney 
patients were sent more frequently to the East in the 
winter, life would, in many cases, be considerably 
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prolonged. As a word of caution, however, it 
should be stated that acute kidney conditions are 
not suitable subjects, and no renal case should go 
beyond Hong-Kong during the months of October 
to March. 

The bronchitic and the asthmatic will also derive 
benefit from a voyage to the East in the winter. 
In this disease the same conditions apply as were 
laid down when speaking of renal diseasa As 
soon as the warm latitudes are reached the symp- 
toms commonly become ameliorated or removed, and 
the condition of the patient, possibly the first time 
for many winters, becomes tolerable. Those bron- 
chitics, however, who have weakened hearts should 
not attempt the voyage. 

Rheumatism is often improved by a voyage, 
but in these cases the betterment is not so constant. 
The same may also be said of gout. 

Finally, these routes in the winter may be recom- 
mended to all those who are convalescent from acute 
diseases, such as typhoid, pneumonia, etc. Many 
cases recovering from exhausting bowel complaints 
pick up and improve as soon as they get away to sea. 

On the other hand, there are certain diseases 
which should never be treated by prescribing a 
voyage through the Tropics. Chief among them 
is consumption : this disease hardly ever improves 
when sent to the Tropics. The conditions of 
temperature and moisture are entirely unsuited to the 
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treatment, and if this fact were widely known many 
would be spared the pain of becoming worse while 
on a voyage to the East, or at best, of arriving in 
England disappointed that no benefit had accrued. 

Heart disease is another condition that does not 
tend to improve, and medical men would be wise 
to advise such patients to stay at home. It fre- 
quently happens that those given to the abuse of 
alcohol and drugs are recommended to take a voyage; 
but no greater error could be committed than to 
send these cases to sea. The conditions on board are 
so exactly suited for the practice of the indulgence, 
that the state of the patient is almost always worse 
at the end of the voyage. The same remarks apply 
to those who are mentally unsound. Indeed, such 
passengers when discovered are, perforce, landed at 
the next port, unless harmless, and accompanied by 
proper attendants. 

Then, those who are neurotic and hysterical do 
not obtain much benefit from a voyage to the East, 
and, for their own comfort and that of their fellow- 
passengers, are much safer at home. 

With these few exceptions, however, the P. & 0. 
routes may be recommended with confidence to all 
those who are in need of recuperation, rest, or 
change of environment. Speed in travel has in- 
creased so much in these days, that a few weeks will 
enable the tourist to emancipate himself from the 
inclemencies of the British winter and place him in 

13 
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a position where he will have warmth, sunshine, 
rest, and leisure. There is no long, monotonous ocean 
voyage, which often does harm by its tedium, but 
short passages from port to port all the way to the Far 
East. In fine, the P. & 0. routes during the months 
of October to the middle of March appeal strongly to 
those who are in search of health and relaxation. 
They appeal to the man fleeing from business worry 
and strain ; to the man of leisure, who, having ex- 
hausted his philosophy of life, craves for something 
new ; to the man who feels that recovery from illness 
is still incomplete ; and to the man who would retard 
the march of a complaint liable to become worse in 
winter. To these the P. & 0. routes appeal. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE "BOOK OF REGULATIONS" AND 
"CIRCULARS" FOR "THE SAFE AND EFFICIENT 
NAVIGATION OF THE COMPANY'S STEAM SHIPS." 

"The Commander is responsible for the safe and 
efficient navigation of his ship ; for internal discipline, 
and the comfort and satisfaction of passengers ; for 
receiving and delivering of cargo, and all questions 
arising thereon. He will take care that the several 
Officers under his command are acquainted with 
these Regulations, and will remember, that although 
the Engineers and other Officers on board may have 
specific and to some extent independent duties 
entrusted to them, yet that he will be held responsible 
by the Board for the entire management of his ship, 
and for the proper and efficient discharge of their 
duties by the several Officers of all departments ; on 
the other hand, the Officers, Engineers, and all others 
borne on the ship's books, must distinctly understand 
that they are in all respects subject to the control 
and orders of the Commander, and that leave of 
absence, in all caseSy can only be granted by the 
Commander, or Commanding Officer for the time 
195 
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being, and the returp to duty must be reported in 
like manner." 

"Chief Officer, — At sea, the Directors hold 
the Chief Officer responsible with the Commander 
for the safe navigation of the ship, as well as for 
any accident by stranding, or otherwise : it is, there- 
fore, his duty to be on the alert when the ship is 
making the land or in narrow waters." 

" Navigation. — The ship is never to be left with- 
out an Officer in charge of the deck. At sea the 
Officer in charge is to keep his watch on the upper 
bridge, and when on duty is not to converae with 
any person, or allow his attention to be diverted 
from his work. In case he believes the ship to be 
running into danger it is his duty to act at once 
upon his own judgment, and take the necessary 
precautionary measures; he will, however, immedi- 
ately pass the word to call the Commander. No 
Officer is on any occasion to leave the deck during 
his watch, nor until he is relieved of his duty." 

" With the view of providing for greater security, 
and to lessen the risk of collision, when the Company's 
ships are navigating the English Channel, between a 
meridian line drawn from Ushant to the Lizard, and 
Gravesend, or when crossing to any Continental 
Port, or using the Irish or North Sea Channels, the 
Officers are to be divided into two watches, the Chief 
Officer in charge of one, and the Second Officer in 
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charge of the other watch, and one of these Ofhcers 
is always to be in charge of the ship, on the bridge. 
The Commander must, however, clearly understand 
that the fact of the Senior Officers being on watch 
in no way relieves him from direct responsibility for 
the safe navigation and handling of the ship." 

" It is moreover now laid down, that whenever the 
Commander may consider it advisable, from thej^sUion of 
the ship, or thick weather, or other sufficient reasons, to 
give effect to the watch and watch system, he is at full 
liberty to enforce the sam^e" 

"On approaching port, or in narrow watei*s, such 
as the Straits of Bonifacio, Messina, Perim, etc., the 
ship's company are to be at stations, but when it is 
not a case of bringing ship to anchor or mooring in 
Canal, the Chief Officer should be on the bridge 
assisting in the navigation." 

"A MOST CAREFUL AND VIGILANT LoOK-OUT IS 
TO BE KEPT AT ALL TIMES, BOTH BY DAY AND 

NIGHT. By day there must always be one man on 
the look-out forward, under every circumstance of 
time and place. At night the Junior Officer of the 
watch will keep the look-out forward, together with 
one A.B. and one Lascar. One Lascar is also to be 
stationed on the bridge. These men are to call 
their stations when the bell is struck. These look- 
outs are to be carried out also by day, when the 
weather is thick or foggy or extra precaution is 
desirable from' the proximity of land, or shipping. 
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or steaming in narrow waters. A look-out man is 
to be kept at the mast-head when in the vicinity of 
land, reefs, or shoals, and when any lights or other 
leading marks on the line of route are expected to 
be made, either by day or night Commanders 
must arrange appliances for the purpose of the mast- 
head look-out." 

" A piiidmt berth is to be given to all headlands, 
islands, shoals, and the coast generally, and the 
Commanders are particularly enjoined, on nearing 
the land, or in places of intricate navigation, to take 
frequent cross-bearings of any well-defined landmarks 
that may be visible and suitable for verifying the 
ship's position. Should the weather be either so 
dark, or so thick, as to obscure the usual landmarks 
and the exact place of the ship not be accurately 
and unmistakably known, the engines must be eased, 
and, if necessary, stopped, and the Lead kept going" 

"The Directors desire to impress on the 
Commanders and Officers the great importance 

THEY ATTACH TO THE USE OF THE LeAD ; not Only 

must it be used on entering or leaving port, but at 
night and in thick weather ; whenever the land is 
being approached, or the ship in proximity of danger. 
The use of the Lead must not be confined to occasions 
where doubt as to the position of the ship may exist, 
but must be employed to verify the supposed place, 
even when there is every reason to presume that 
the same is correctly known." 
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" The Boats require constant care and supervision 
to ensure their good order and efficiency ; an Officer 
and Crew mxist be appointed to each, and the. former 
is held responsible for his charge. He will personally 
inspect his boat, at least once a week, and satisfy 
himself that her equipment in masts, sails, oars, row- 
locks, breakers, etc., is complete, that the tackles are 
good, and in running order, gripes ready to let go, 
and the boat in every respect fit for immediate use. 
Boats are not to be kept hanging too long at the 
davits, but lowered in the water, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. As far as practicable any boat sent 
away from the ship, both at sea and in harbour, 
should have an Officer in charge." 

" A Fire and Boat Station Bill according to 
the Company's form is to be prepared, upon the ship 
proceeding to sea, and shown in a convenient and 
conspicuous place, and the utmost care taken that 
every man on board knows his station and duty. 
The crew are to be exercised at Fire and Boat 
Stations once a week, and the same noted in the 
Log Book. If this periodical exercise is duly carried 
out, the Company's ships will always be prepared to 
meet any sudden or unforeseen emergencies." 

" The Crew are to be mustered in clean clothes, 
and inspected by the Commander every Sunday." 

"Divine Service is to be held on board the 
Company's ships every Sunday — if omitted, the 
reason is to be stated in the Log Book." 
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Discipline. — " The operations necessary for 
Washing Decks at sea are not to commence before 
6 A.M. All the available strength of the crew is at 
once to be devoted to the quarter-deck, so as to 
ensure it shall be clean and dry for passengers in 
good time, and, as a general rule, the Decks fore and 
aft should be finished and swabbed down by 8 A.M." 

"Card Playing on the part of Commanders, 
Officers, and employes in the Company's service is 
strictly forbidden when the vessels are at sea, and 
gambling in any form is prohibited at all times," 

" Inspection. — The Commander, accompanied 
by the Chief Officer, Surgeon, Purser, or Steward-in- 
Charge, and in the engine-room by the Chief Engineer, 
will hold a complete inspection of all parts of the 
ship daily at 11 A.M." 

"Passengers. — The Commanders, Officers, 
Stewards, and Servants of the Company are enjoined 
to afford every assistance to passengers in embarking 
and landing at the various ports, especially with 
regard to their baggage — at all times to show the 
utmost courtesy and attention to them whilst on 
board the Company's vessels, and to see that the 
comfort of all classes of passengers is as little as 
possible interfered with by the crew while occupied 
in the necessary cleaning of the ship and working of 
cargo. The relations of the Officers to the passengers 
require the careful supervision of the Commander, 
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and he must be mindful at all times to prevent any 
familiarity which he may consider detrimental to 
good discipline and the Company's interest. Officers 
on duty are strictly forbidden to enter into conversa- 
tion with passengers, although courtesy dictates a 
polite reply to an enquiry. Passengers are never to 
be allowed on the bridge, or in wheel or chart house." 
"Passengers' Baggage requires the utmost 
attention and care in handling. The Fourth Officer 
has charge of this important matter, and keeps the 
* Baggage Book.' Baggage days are to be given as 
convenient. The Purser, or Steward-in-Charge, will 
see that the Bed Cabin Stewards pay every attention 
to all articles marked * Cabin.' " 

" Surgeon. — Although the Directors do not 
object to Surgeons accepting any compensation 
which may be voluntarily offered by passengers for 
professional attendance upon them, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that passengers are entitled to 
medical attendance without fee, and Surgeons are 
strictly prohibited from making any demand for such 
services rendered. 

EXTRACTS FROM MEMORANDUM 

F<yr the guidance of Pursers and Stewards-in-Charge mi 
Victualling and Management of the Table. 

" Purser. — The point aimed at by the Directors in 
the victualling arrangements which are here detailed, 
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is that of providing a liberal and tasteful system of 
messing on board the Company's ships, the result of 
which will be, in the first place, the entire content- 
ment of passengers, and in the next, the economy of 
provisions." 

" It is not the first object of your work to keep 
down expenditure, but it is your first duty to see a 
table of superior quality maintained on board your 
ship, and your passengers thoroughly well satisfied. 
It has seldom happened that a really good table was 
not an economical one, compared with one badly 
managed, but you must clearly understand that what 
we now instruct you to secure is first an excellent 
table, and secondly to combine your efforts in that 
direction with due economy ; and it is the wish of 
the Directors that you should continually seek to 
improve the table arrangements on board your ship." 
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MEDITERRANEAN 

GIBRALTAR 

Latitude Se** T N. Longitude 5" 21' W. 
Population— Civilian, 20,355 ; Military, 6475. 
Distance from London, 1309 miles. 

The Rock of Gibraltar was taken from the 
Spaniards by an English fleet, under the command 
of Sir George Rooke, on July 24, 1704, and was 
exposed to many attacks and sieges previous to 
July 11, 1779, at which date "the Great Siege of 
Gibraltar," by the French and Spaniards, commenced, 
and was continued until March 12, 1783, when peace 
was signed between General £lliot, the English 
Grovernor, and the Due de Crillon, the commander 
of the Spanish forces, who met for the purpose on 
the neutral ground. This fortress, therefore, has 
remained in the possession of the English ever since 
its first capture by them in 1704. 

The Rock is a bold ridge in the form of a 
peninsula, running due north and south ; three miles 

203 
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in length, greatest breadth three-quarters of a mile, 
and about seven miles in circumference. The north, 
south, and east sides are very steep and precipitous, 
but on the western side, where the town is built, it 
slopes down to a fine bay. It is joined to the main- 
land on the north by a low sandy isthmus, 1500 
yards long and 950 to 1800 yards broad, called the 
Neutral Ground. The mountain at the northern 
side rises to a height of about 1400 feet almost per- 
pendicularly. The chief eminences are — the Eock 
Gun or Wolfs Crag, 1250 feet, at the north; the 
Upper Signal Station, 1294 feet, in the centre; 
Sugar Loaf Hill or O'Hara's Tower, 1361 feet, at 
the south. The greatest height is between the 
Signal Station and O'Hara's Tower; the highest 
point in the neighbourhood on the African side is 
Apes' Hill, 2808 feet. 

The Town is divided into two distinct parts, 
known as the North and South Towns. The North 
is the commercial part, and consists mainly of two 
parallel streets, Waterport Street and Irish Town. 
The slopes at the back of the town are thickly 
covered with houses, built tier above tier, to a height 
of 250 feet above the sea. At the north-western 
extremity stands the Moorish Castle. 

The South Town is divided from the North by 
the Alameda Parade and Public Gardens, and stands 
on the slope of the hill below O'Hara's Tower. 
The only houses on the east side of the Rock are 
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those of the village of Catalan Bay, the inhabitants 
of which are chiefly fishermea 

The general character of the climate is very 
agreeable from November to May, but the remaining 
five months are hot, with prevailing Levanters or 
east winds. The mean temperature is 62°, the 
maximum heat being in July, 92°, and the minimum 
in February, 32°. The prevailing winds are east and 
west, the former in summer and the latter in winter. 

Europa Lighthouse, the Alameda Gardens, the 
Signal Station, the galleries and fortifications, should, 
if possible, be visited. 

The short stay of the steamers here does not 
allow of more than a stroll or drive through the 
town, or a hasty look at the fortifications ; but the 
neighbourhood, and the charming trips into Spain 
and over to the African continent, will repay those 
who have the leisure to remain for a while in the 
vicinity of Gibraltar, 



MARSEILLES 

Latitude 43° 18' N. Longitude 6° 21' E. 

Population, 560,000. 
Distance from London by sea, 2003 miles. 

The ancient Massilia, founded by the Phocaeans 
from Asia Minor about 600 B.C., is now the largest 
and most important seaport of France. 
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It is pleasantly situated, the high surrounding 
hills forming an excellent background, although by 
no means exempt from the severity of the mistral. 
The old part of the town, occupying the site of the 
ancient Greek city on the north side of the old port, 
is very meanly built, with narrow and gloomy streets, 
but the new town is sufficiently imposing. Many of 
the streets are planted with trees, which afford the 
needful shade from the glaring sun. 

The favourite promenade, the Cannebi^re, is a 
broad street running from the head of the old port, 
and it may also be considered the business centre of 
the city. 

The church of Notre Dame de la Garde is well 
worth a visit, if only on account of the command- 
ing position which it occupies. From the steps of 
this church a striking panorama of the city, with 
its docks and suburbs, opens out, while seaward 
the view of the Ch&teau dlf and Frioul, grey rocks 
with the blue sea washing them, is in fine weather 
delightful. 

A drive should be taken through the city by the 
Cannebi^re, Rue de £ome, and Prado to the Ch&teau 
Borelly, which stands in a fine park open to the 
public, and where there is a museum of local 
antiquities. The return should be made by the 
Comiche road along the seashore. 

As an objective for the holiday voyage from 
London, Marseilles is of first-rate importance, being, 
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apart from its own interests, a convenient centre 
from which to see something of the South of 
France, 

Mean temperature, summer 71°, winter 46°. 



MALTA 

Latitude 35° 54' N. Longitude U° 31' E. 

Population— CJivilian, 207,000 ; Military, 8000. 

Distance from London, 2290 miles. 

" Fior del Mondo— The Flower of the World," the 
title proudly given to Malta by its inhabitants, is 
an island of no mean history, and, although com- 
paratively only a rock in the Mediterranean, has 
played an important part in days of yore, and may 
do so again. Successively held by the Carthaginians, 
Romans, Arabs, Normans, etc., it at last fell to the 
Knights of St. John in 1530 by gift of Charles V. 
In 1798 it was tamely surrendered by the Knights 
to General Bonaparte, but in 1800 the French 
capitulated to the English, who have held it 
unchallenged to the present day. 

As a naval base, coaling station, and depot, Malta, 
lying midway between the Strait of Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal, is of the first importance amongst 
British military stations. 

Valetta stands on the promontory or tongue of 
land which separates the Grand and Quarantine 
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Harbours of Mal^ and is surrounded by fortifications 
on the land side, terminating seawards in the point 
of St. Elmo, with its fort and lighthouse. The 
P. & 0, steamers use the Quarantine Harbour, the 
entrance of which lies between Fort Tigne and Fort 
St Elmo, the merchant shipping frequenting the port 
and men-of-war using the larger or Grand Harbour 
on the opposite side. Valetta presents several 
objects of interest to the traveller, and with the aid 
of a guide the principal sights may be visited during 
the stay of the steamer, as most of them are within 
easy driving distance. St. John's Church; the 
Governor's Palace, with its ancient armoury and 
tapestry ; the Baracca, giving a fine view of the Grand 
Harbour; the Auberges, as De Castile, Provence, 
and Auvergne, etc. ; the Palace of the Knights of 
Malta; the Opera House; and numerous churches 
will repay the visitor's attention. The Valetta 
Museum, in the Strada S, Giovanni, opposite St. 
John's Church, contains relics of the Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, Roman, and Arabic occupations, and 
of the Knights of the Order of St. John, Good 
shops will be found in Strada Reale, and Maltese 
lace and filigree work are unique of their kind. 
Valetta is so well known that a lengthened 
description is unnecessary, but for those on their 
first visit excellent guide-books are published, giving 
full details of all objects of interest, climate, 
temperature, etc., and intelligent guides will be 
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found in attendance at the hotels, of which there are 
several, affording good accommodation. 

Landing for the day makes a pleasant break in 
the voyage; but Malta is also a place where an 
invalid may winter in a fine climate, with plenty of 
English society and abundance of English comforts. 



BRINDISI 

Latitude 40° 38' N. Longitude 18** 0' E. 

Population, 25,000. 

Distance from London, overland, 1459 miles. 

Brindisi is a seaport of great antiquity, and was 
at one time the chief naval station of the Eomans 
in the Adriatic. It possesses a small but excellent 
harbour, well protected and easy of access. 

The town itself, with its dilapidated buildings and 
dingy streets, does not present a very attractive 
aspect to the traveller, but nevertheless it is full of 
historical interest. It is notable as the place where 
Virgil died, 19 B.C., on his return from Greece, and 
those who are not too sceptical in such matters may 
still have pointed out to them the ruins of a house 
which it is alleged was the scene of the poet's death. 
Another object of interest to visitors is a lofty marble 
column not far from the quay, which is said to mark 
the termination of the Via Appia. 

14 
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In the centre of the town stands an interesting 
old building, circular in form, said to have been a 
pagan temple; now used as a museum of antiquities 
found in the town and neighbourhood, and well 
worth a visit 

The traveller to and from the East having a few 
hours to spare can find some pleasant walks and 
drives in the neighbourhood, the surrounding country 
being given up to the cultivation of grapes, olives, 
and figs, which are exported to a considerable 
extent. 

In modern times, however, Brindisi is chiefly 
associated in the mind of the traveller with the transit 
of His Majesty's mails. The large through steamers 
of the P. & 0. Company no longer call at this port, 
but proceed direct from Marseilles to Port Said, and 
vice versa. The mails, however, are still despatched 
and received here, the connection being maintained 
by a service of rapid express steamers which ply 
between Brindisi and Port Said, and connect at the 
latter port with the through steamers, for the trans- 
ference of mails and passengers. These express 
steamers leave Brindisi every Sunday evening as soon 
as the mails are on board, and the sea passage to Port 
Said is performed in about 48 hours. By means of 
this service Egypt is practically brought within four 
days of London. 




Frotn the f>ai)iti)ii: by F. D. Barnes. 
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PORT SAID 



The Lighthouse. Latitude 81° 15' 45" N. Longitude 

32" 18' 45" E. 

Population, 50,000. 

Distance from London, via Malta, 3225 miles. 

This town owes its origin to the Suez Canal, the 
port forming its northern or Mediterranean entrance. 
Though it presents little of special interest to the 
traveller, the movements of arriving and departing 
vessels, the crowds of Arabs employed in coaling 
steamers, and the general activity, give an air of 
briskness and vitality to the scene. The coaling of 
ships at night presents a remarkably weird picture. 

Owing to its position. Port Said offers many 
facilities to tourists desirous of visiting Syria, the 
Holy Land, and the ports of the Levant. The 
various communications now aflPorded by the extended 
services of the P. & 0. Company, both outwards and 
homewards, render this poird de depart especially 
convenient for numerous routes. 

Port Said oflPers advantages to travellers who 
have Egypt for their destination, there being direct 
regular communication with Cairo by the Egyptian 
State Railways. The Wagon Lits Company's dining 
cars are attached to the fast morning and night 
trains. 
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RED SEA AND INDIAN OCEAN 
SUEZ 

Latitude 29" 66' N. Longitude 32** 38' E. 

Population, 18,000 (about). 

Distance from London by sea, via Malta, 3312 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 2446 miles. 

The direct transit of the mails through the 
Canal has deprived Suez of much of its importance 
in connection with the Company's route, as even 
passengers proceeding only to Cairo and Upper Egypt 
are landed at Port Said. The Suez Canal enters the 
Gulf of Suez 1 J mile south-east of the town, passing 
Port Tewfic and Port Ibrahim to the northward — 
the former has the Canal Office, Works, etc., and the 
latter the Arsenal, the Government Workshops, Dry 
Docks, etc. Suez Eoads or anchorage is immediately 
off the entrance of the Canal The town stands in 
the middle of a sandy plain at the northern extremity 
of the Gulf, or end of the Red Sea. Beyond its 
vicinity to sacred localities it has no attractions. 
The sweet-water canal constructed in connection with 
the works of the Suez Canal terminates here in a 
large lock, and its overflow being diverted into 
various channels for purposes of irrigation, a yearly 
increasing area, devoted principally to market gardens 
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(although date and other fruit-producing trees as well 
as vines are frequently met with), is being brought 
under cultivation, and the barren appearance of the 
environs of Suez is in many places slowly but surely 
disappearing. The heat of the summer is great, but 
the winter climate is remarkably fine and dry, with 
bright sunny days and cold nights. Some invalids 
even prefer Suez to other parts of Egypt, and find 
tolerable accommodation at the hotels, of which there 
are two small ones. 



ADEN 

Latitude 12° 46' N. Longitude 44° 58' E. 

Population, 39,986. 

Distance from London by sea, via Malta, 4620 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 3754 miles. 

First occupied by the British in 1839, Aden is 
a high rocky promontory bearing much resemblance 
to the Eock of Gibraltar, although more elevated 
and its peaks more sharply defined. It has been 
well fortified. It extends 5 miles from east to 
west by 3 miles in breadth, terminating seawards 
in the Point of Kas (Cape) Marshag, marked by 
a lighthouse showing an occulting light visible 22 
miles. Shum Shum, on which the signal station is 
placed, is 1760 feet above the sea-level, and is 
nearly the highest peak of the peninsula. 
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If time permits, travellers will land at Steamer 
Point, where the post office, telegraph, hotels, and 
Parsee shops will be found. A drive to the town of 
Aden, with a visit to the Tanks, — ancient reservoirs 
in remarkable preservation, — distant 5 miles, will 
be interesting, but three hours of daylight are 
required, and inquiry as to the exact time of 
the steamer's departure should be made before 
landing. 

"Visitors landing between sunrise and sunset 
should invariably wear, at all seasons of the year, a 
solar topee or sun-hat. No matter how cool and 
pleasant it may be on board ship in the harbour, 
the sun's rays on shore are peculiarly intense and 
penetrating." 

The sunsets over Little Aden, viewed across the 
harbour from Steamer Point, are of unrivalled 
splendour, and the nights are such as we read of in 
Eastern romance, the sky and stars resembling a 
field of sapphire studded with countless diamonds. 

Like Melrose Abbey, Aden should be seen by 
moonlight, especially the Tanks. The scene, how- 
ever, is of a very different genre, the lofty massive 
rocks then rising from the sea with a majesty of 
gloom and desolation worthy of the Inferno. 

Aden is about 100 miles from Somaliland, where 
excellent big -game shooting (elephants, lions, 
panthers, etc.) can be obtained. 
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BOMBAY 

Latitude 18" 53' N. Longitude 72* 48' E. 

Population, 982,000. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 6570 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 5418 miles. 

The position and natural advantages of the 
harbour of Bombay make it one of the finest in the 
world. It is the port of arrival and departure of 
the Indian-European mail as well as the western 
terminus of all the great railway lines intersecting 
India. The approaches are indicated by a lighthouse 
on Kennery Island, to the southward, showing a 
light visible 20 miles, and to the northward by a 
lighthouse on the Prongs, showing a revolving light 
visible 18 miles. The entrance of the channel is 
marked by a lightship, while by day the various 
public buildings and the clock tower form prominent 
landmarks. The space available for shipping is 14 
miles long by 4 miles broad, with an average depth 
of 4 to 6 fathoms. 

There are numerous quays or bunders, the chief 
ones being the Apollo Bunder and the Ballard Pier, 
at the latter of which the passengers of the P. & 0. 
Company's vessels are landed excepting during the 
S.W. Monsoon (June to October), when the Camuc 
Bunder is used as the landing-place. The two wet 
docks. Princes' and Victoria, each extend to an area 
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of about 30 acres, and there are several dry docks 
to accommodate vessels of all sizes. Large new 
docks with an area of 50 acres are now in course 
of construction : these docks, to be known as the 
Alexandra Docks, are expected to be completed by 
1912, and will enable the largest steamers to be 
brought alongside at almost any state of the tide. 

The city of Bombay is built on the island of the 
same name, which is connected with the mainland 
by causeways and railway viaducts. It is divided 
into two parts — the Fort or business portion, and 
the native town. The former has many magnificent 
modem buildings, public and private, which would 
do credit to any capital in Europe, public gardens, 
drives, clubs, good hotels, and shops where every 
article of European and Eastern necessity or luxury 
can be procured, with private residences of a 
description to make tropical life not only endurable 
but enjoyable. 

Bombay is rapidly undergoing reconstruction, and 
the fine open thoroughfares which are being made 
through the heart of the native town will, when 
completed, render a drive from end to end a most 
entertainiDg experience. 

The native town of Bombay will be found most 
interesting to the traveller from the numerous types 
of people from all parts of India and the East to be 
seen in the streets, whilst the native industries carried 
on in the bazaars are of every variety and kind. 
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Bombay, with nearly a million inhabitants, claims 
to be the chief city in India, and its magnificent 
buildings, its picturesque open spaces, and its natural 
beauties render that claim to a very large extent 
justifiable. The trade of Bombay continues to 
expand, and as the railway communications with the 
North of India become more connected Bombay 
may reasonably expect to increase in both size and 
importance. 

The pleasantest period of the year for travellers 
is from November to February, when the climate and 
temperature are most agreeable. 

One of the most delightful of Indian hill stations 
is now, owing to recent railway extension, within 
only three hours' journey of Bombay, and a pleasant 
change of temperature can always be obtained within 
a short space of time. 

From Bombay travellers can book through by rail 
to all the principal stations in India, and by sea in 
P. & 0. steamers to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, China, 
Japan, and Australia. 

Bombay was acquired in 1 66 1 from the Portuguese, 
being part of the dower of Catherine of Braganza, 
who married Charles II., and was handed over to 
the East India Company in 1688 by the King for 
an annual rent of £10. The rise of the city was 
rapid, and in 1708 it was made the capital of the 
Presidency. 

Bombay is the seat of a large spinning and 
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weaving industry, there being 70 mills working on 
the island. There are also several iron factories, 
silk and woollen mills, which make it the most 
important manufacturing centre of India. The 
Railway Companies have extensive works at Parel, 
and the P. & 0. Company and British India 
Company have dockyards at Mazagon. 

The well-known cave temple of Elephanta is 
situated on an island in Bombay harbour about 
6 miles from the Apollo Bunder. 

The ruins of the old Portuguese fortified city of 
Bassein, the cave temples and dwellings at Kanheri 
and Karli, the hill stations of Matheran and 
Khandalla, are all within easy distance of the city 
and are well worth a visit. 

The P. & O. Company's offices are situated at 
Eampart Eoad, about five minutes' walk from the 
Apollo Bunder. 

COLOMBO 

Latitude Q" 57' N. Longitude 79^ 50' E. 

Population, 174,980. 

Annual Kainfall 88*15". Height above sea-level, 40 feet. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 6999 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 5847 miles. 

The capital of Ceylon, and the principal seat of 
Government, and has, since 1880, taken the place 
of Point de Galle as the port of call for the various 
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lines of mail steamers. It is in fact an important 
midway junction for steamers of all classes trading 
between the East and West, and Australia ; and its 
harbour, which is now a very fine one of 660 acres, 
is usually crowded with steamers flying the flags of 
many nationalities. 

Ceylon is becoming yearly more popular as a 
resort for those who leave Europe in the winter. 
The climate of Colombo is agreeable during the 
months of December, January, and February, whilst 
at Kandy and Newara Eliya, which are respectively 
1602 feet and 6240 feet above sea-level, visitors 
find the temperature very pleasant. 

The town of Colombo is of considerable extent, 
and there are some interesting remains of the 
Portuguese and Dutch occupation, such as the church 
at Wolf endahl, which dates back to 1749, and in 
which are to be seen the coats of arms and tombstones 
of Dutch governors. 

The drives in the neighbourhood are varied and 
interesting, and the traveller will find full occupation 
for the time the steamer remains in port. Points 
well worth a visit are the Pettah (native town), 
crowded with a cosmopolitan variety of races ; the 
Buddhist temples at Kelaniya and Dehiwala; the 
museum at Victoria Park, to which has recently 
been added a small menagerie; the Cinnamon 
Gardens and Mount Lavinia, a pleasant resort by 
the sea. The drive to the latter place, where there 
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is a good hotel, is alive with interest ; the traveller 
passes through groves of eocoa-nut plantations and 
small hamlets teeming with native life. 

Visitors who have a full day at their disposal 
can take train for Kandy and be back in Colombo 
the same evening. The railroad passes through 
some of the finest scenery in the world, and the 
views from the train as it winds its way along the 
mountain side disclose dense masses of tropical 
jungle, cocoa, tea, and rubber plantations, and so 
forth. Kandy is the ancient capital of Ceylon and 
possesses many interesting features, not the least of 
which is the Buddhist temple which contains the 
sacred tooth of Buddha. 

Newara Eliya is now an established sanatorium, 
and is a charming resort. It attracts many visitors 
annually, and numerous excursions can be made from 
this centre. 

The buried cities of Anuradhapui*a, which may 
be reached by motor over good roads or by railway, 
form an interesting objective for those who can spare 
the time. 

The seasons in Ceylon are divided into the South- 
West Monsoon from June to October, and the North- 
East Monsoon from November to January, whilst 
the hot months are March, April, and part of May. 

Ceylon is well served by railways, and extensions 
in various directions are being gradually made by 
the GU>vernment 
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Good hotels will be found at Colombo, Kandy, 
Newara Eliya, Galle, and Hatton, and in other 
principal towns the Government provide rest-houses 
for travellers, where accommodation and board can 
be had at fixed tariffs. A delightful way of visiting 
the various towns and places of interest is by motor 
car. The traveller sees Ceylon in a way that is 
impossible under any other circumstances, and more- 
over the climate and roads lend themselves to 
travelling in this manner. Cars can be hired for 
the purpose. 



MADRAS 

Latitude 13'' 4' N. Longitude 80° 16' E. 

Population, 684,974. 

Distance from London, overland, via Brindisi and 

Bombay, 6212 miles. 

Madras, situated on the Coromandel Coast, is the 
capital of the Presidency of the same name, and the 
seat of the Government ; it is historically interesting 
as being the spot on which the East India Company 
first settled in 1639, and here they acquired territory 
and set up a factory. The roadstead is open to all 
winds, except from the westward, and formerly 
loading and unloading cargo, embarking and landing 
passengers, were all carried out under circumstances 
of great . difficulty and expense, but an enclosed 
harbour with a pier within it has been constructed 
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and has proved a great success. Further extensive 
improvements to the harbour are now in progress, 
and a passenger jetty together with well-appointed 
waiting-rooms have recently been erected. The city 
with its suburbs extends a distance of 9 miles 
along the coast and 3 miles inland, and from 
the anchorage presents an imposing spectacle, — ^to 
the south a range of massive Government buildings, 
the foremost of which are the extensive and highly 
ornamented new Law Courts, from the main tower of 
which the Madras Light is exhibited. 

In the centre of the city is Fort St. (Jeorge, 
which dates from 1639, with various other public 
structures rising above the ramparts. To the south 
are Government House, the Senate House, Presidency 
College, and various other buildings. The extensive 
Madras Company's Eailway Station also takes high 
rank on the list of prominent buildings. 

The shortest route from Europe to Madras is 
via Bombay, the journey from Bombay to Madras by 
rail occupying twenty-four hours, distance 794 miles. 

Travellers landing at Madras will find every 
facility offered by the two railway companies (the 
Madras and South Indian) for visiting the various 
cities and places of interest in Southern India, 
Bangalore, Seringapatam, Mysore, Tanjore, etc., and 
especially the Nilgherry Hills, the most salubrious 
and charming of all hill stations in. India, and a 
paradise of sportsmen. 
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The climate of Madras is hot, the range of the 
thermometer being from 75° to 110°. November, 
December, and January are cool and enjoyable. 



CALCUTTA 

Latitude 22° 33' N. Longitude 88° 20' E. 

Population 955,926. 

Distance from London, by sea, via Malta, 7973 miles. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India, the second 
city of the Empire, and by far the largest European 
centre in the East, lies on the left bank of the 
Hooghly, at a distance of about 90 miles from its 
inouth. The Hooghly cuts off Calcutta itself from 
North- West India, but the river is spanned by a 
pontoon bridge, built by Sir Bradford Leslie thirty 
years ago, and said to be as good to-day as it was 
when it was first opened, in spite of the unceasing 
traffic which rolls over it night and day. 

The town of Howrah, on the right bank, has a 
relation to Calcutta somewhat similar to that of 
Birkenhead vis -d,- vis of Liverpool, but is more 
important strategically than Birkenhead, since it is 
the terminus of the East Indian Railway system, 
which links up Calcutta with Delhi and Lahore in the 
north, and with Bombay and Karachi in the west. 
The barrier thrown by the Hooghly in the way of 
railway communication between Calcutta and Upper 
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India has long been felt as a serious handicap to its 
prosperity as a port, and more than one scheme has 
been mooted for the construction of a railway bridge 
between Calcutta and Howrah. These have all failed 
to materialise for various reasons, but it is probable 
that ere long a cantilever bridge will be flung across 
the Hooghly, and the railway passenger from the 
north will alight in Calcutta itself. 

The population of Calcutta numbers close on a 
million, and is representative of all the varied nation- 
alities of which India is composed. Fifty-seven 
languages are spoken in it by considerable sections of 
its inhabitants. English, according to the last census, 
is spoken by about 70,000 people. The sea-borne 
trade of the port amounted in the aggregate to nearly 
161 crores of rupees in 1906-7, and it increases 
each year by an average sum of 10 crores of rupees. 

Calcutta is the great entrep6t of the tea, coal, and 
jute industries of Bengal and Assam. The banks of 
the Hooghly are studded on both sides, for nearly 
20 miles above and below it, with jute mills, and 
new mills are springing up every year. As we 
ascend the river from its mouth the tall chimneys 
of these mills are the main feature of interest, the 
country on both banks as far as Calcutta being low- 
lying, occasionally fringed with palms, and covered 
with rice cultivation. Diamond Harbour is passed 
about 30 miles from Calcutta, and Budge Budge, 
with its oil tanks, 14 miles from the metropolis. 
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The first clear view of Fort William is obtained at 
Garden Eeach, three miles below Calcutta. Just 
above the Reach are passed the great docks of 
Kidderpur ; and at this point the High Court and 
the long river front of the xjity, almost up to Howrah 
Bridge, come boldly into range. The Hooghly used 
to be lined by sailing ships, anchored three or four 
deep from Calcutta right down to Garden Reach; 
but now only a few of them are to be seen at one 
time. The steamship has practically abolished them. 
The seafaring passenger is usually landed at Chandpal 
Ghat, under the shadow of the Bank of Bengal, and 
once ashore the famous — or rather infamous — " ticca 
gharis" (hackney carriages) of Calcutta bear him 
swiftly to his hotel or residence. 

The sights of Calcutta are speedily exhausted, 
consisting, as they do, of the Black Hole, the Zoo, 
and the Botanical Gardens (the last on the opposite 
side of the river). Its business centres contain many 
fine buildings, however, and Dalhousie Square is one 
of the most dignified and beautiful in the world. 
The residential suburbs, where the Europeans and the 
more wealthy Indians congregate, lie to the south, 
the slums being found principally to the north and 
the east. In its "maidan,*' a great grassy plain 
extending for some 3 miles to the south, Calcutta 
possesses perhaps the finest play-ground in the world. 
It needs it, for the heat in the city is stifling during 
the summer months (March to June) and disagreeably 

15 
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moist during the rains (July to October). During 
the remaining four months, generally known as the 
" cold weather," the climate has the mild freshness of 
an English spring. 

Calcutta, the " City of. Palaces," was founded by 
Job Charnock, the East India Company's agent, in 
1690, and was taken by storm by the Nawab Seraj- 
ud-Dowla in 1757, being retaken by the English 
within a few months of the Black Hole tragedy. 



STRAITS OF MALACCA 

PENANG 

Latitude 5° 52' N. Longitude 100** 19' E. 
Population, 236,618. 
Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 8277 miles ; 
overland, via Brindisi, 7125 miles. 

Penang, or Prince of Wales Island, one of the 
Straits Settlements, is situated on the west side of 
the Malay Peninsula, and has an area of 164 square 
miles. Its principal importance is its proximity to 
the native Malay States and Sumatra, and the growth 
of sugar and tapioca in Province Wellesley, on the 
mainland of Malacca. The large increase in the trade 
with the native states since the introduction of 
British Government Eesidents, and the development 
of various industries, fostered by English capital, 
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have augmented the importance of Penang as a 
depot, giving employment to a fleet of suitable small 
steamers running about the Straits of Malacca in 
every direction. 

Georgetown, the capital, built on the east side of 
the island, is the commercial centre, but has nothing 
about it to call for especial remark. The anchorage 
is in the channel, between this and the opposite 
shore of Province Wellesley, 2 miles wide ; the mail 
steamers usually lie abreast of the landing-steps. 
Travellers en route will generally have time during 
the steamer's stay to land and visit the Botanical 
Gardens, in which there is a fine waterfall, a drive 
of 4 miles ; or perhaps to mount the Penang Hill, 
rising to a height of 2700 feet, at the top of which 
will be found the Government bungalow, the signal 
station, and a comfortable hotel. The view from 
this height is very fine, presenting a magnificent 
aspect of tropical luxuriance, while the change of air 
and. temperature from the heated plain below will 
be found delightful. This extended excursion, how- 
ever, requires special arrangements in advance. 

A new feature to Penang is also the electric 
tramway which runs from the landing jetty direct to 
Ayer Itam. The route is of interest to sightseers, 
as it takes them first through the native town, and 
then through cool and luxuriant plantations to the 
terminus. 

There one has the opportunity of seeing one of 
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the finest Buddhist temples in the East, and the 
priests resident in the temple are always willing 
to point out to travellers anything of peculiar 
interest 

The journey there and back, including half 
an hour's stay in the temple, occupies about two 
hours. 

From its geographical position, there is scarcely 
any variation of season; the temperature (annual mean, 
80**) is uniformly high, tempered by thunderstorms 
and tropical squalls and showers. Vegetation, fruit, 
and flowers are luxuriant and profuse, the roads are 
good, and the planting of numerous shade trees 
makes pleasant drives even in the daytime heat. 



SINGAPORE 

Latitude V 17' N. Longitude 103'' 60' E. 
Population, 235,558. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 8672 miles ; 
overland, via Brindisi, 7620 miles. 

Singapore Island is situated at the extreme south 
of the Malay Peninsula, is 27 miles long by 14 
miles wide, and separated by a narrow strait from 
the Johore territory. Its surface is comparatively 
level (the highest hill being only 520 feet in altitude), 
and is covered with vegetation. 
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Singapore town extends about 8 miles along the 
south-east shore of the island, and was founded by 
Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 ; its rise under Indian 
rule was very rapid, and in April 1867 it was, with 
Malacca, Penang, etc., placed under the Colonial 
Office as the " Straits Settlements." Its importance 
as a trade centre has steadily increased, and from its 
proximity to the Federated Malay States and the 
productive islands of the Eastern Archipelago, as 
well as by its resources as a fleet rendezvous and 
coal depot in war time, it must be considered as one 
of our most important possessions in the Eastern 
Seas. 

The town has many buildings of elegant and sub- 
stantial appearance — Government House, the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Cathedral, Banks, Esplanade, etc. 
The principal business quarter for Europeans is in 
Raffles Square. The large native quarter is not very 
inviting, though its mixed population shows every 
variety of Eastern race. 

Outside the town, excellent roads branch off 
in every direction, shaded with trees, and the 
comfortable bungalows, in their extensive, well- 
wooded compounds, testify to the luxury of life in 
Singapore. 

The Botanical Gardens are on a large scale, and 
are a most interesting feature of the Settlement, as 
here may be seen every description of tropical 
vegetation. 
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The Harbour or Eoads of Singapore lies im- 
mediately ojff the town, and here the ordinary 
commerce of the country is shipped; but the mail 
steamers stop at the P. & 0. Wharf, in Keppel 
Harbour, 3 miles to the westward ; and many of the 
other lines of steamers will be found at the Tanjong 
Pagar Wharf and Dock. 

Travellers will find ample facilities for viewing the 
town and suburbs by electric trams, gharries drawn 
by the sturdy little Deli ponies, and the imported 
Japanese " jinricksha." 

The climate of Singapore is not unhealthy; the 
heat of the day is great, but tempered by a sea 
breeze and frequent showers, while the nights are 
comparatively cool. 

The principal hotels are Raffles Hotel, Grand 
Hdtel de TEurope, Adelphi Hotel, Hotel de la Paix, 
and Hotel van Wijk. 

There is a weekly service to Batavia, Samarang, 
Sourabaya, and other Dutch East Indian ports by 
the Dutch Mail Line (Koninklijke Pakevaart Maats- 
chappij). 

Local steamers run to Bangkok three times a week, 
and there is a daily service of steamers to the ports 
of the Federated Malay States. 

The neighbouring State of Johore is connected by 
railway, which is in the course of extension to link 
up the trunk lines in Malacca and the Federated 
Malay States. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN SEAS 
HONG-KONG 

Latitude 22** 12' N. Longitude 114' 3' E. 

Population^05,000 Chinese, 12,400 Europeans and Americans. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 10,112 miles ; 
overland, via Brindisi, 8960 miles. 

The island of Hong-Kong lies off the coast of 
the Kwantung province of China, forming one of the 
picturesque Ladrone group, at the entrance of the 
Canton river. It consists of a rugged mountain 
ridge running from east to west, with several peaks 
(the highest 1800 feet), intersected by narrow ravines. 
Its length is 11 miles, breadth 2 to 5 miles, circum- 
ference 27 miles — enclosing an area of 29 square 
miles. A narrow pass, the Lyemoon, half a mile in 
width, separates it from the mainland. Hong-Kong 
was ceded to the British by the Chinese Government 
on January 20, 1841. Six days later our flag was 
hoisted ; the settlement of the city of Victoria was 
commenced in the same year in May, and on June 7 
it was declared a free port. Since then the colony 
has steadily increased in wealth and importance ; the 
bulk of the European trade of China and Japan passes 
through it, and the entry and clearance of a little 
less than 20,000,000 tons of shipping in 1906 
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(exclusive of all vessels under 60 tons and Chinese 
junks) bears witness to the leading part it takes in 
Eastern commerce. 

The harbour of Hong-Kong is one of the finest 
and most beautiful in the world. It is formed by a 
sheet of landlocked water between the island and 
the mainland, and has an area of 10 square miles, 
which is always crowded with ships of every type 
and variety — ponderous ironclad and viperish torpedo 
boats, magnificent mail steamers, Portuguese lorchas, 
and Chinese junks and sampans. 

The city of Victoria has an imposing appearance, 
the houses large and handsome, rising tier upon tier 
from the Praya at the water's edge on roads that 
have been cut in the face of the rock, only terminat- 
ing with the peak itself. 

Travellers on landing will find the favourable 
impressions raised by the view of Hong-Kong from 
the harbour confirmed. The city is well built, roads 
and streets admirably made and kept, the public 
gardens exquisite, and the roads planted with avenues 
of trees. Government House, standing apart, the 
numerous offices, banks, and " hongs " or merchants' 
residences are all imposing in efiect, but have at the 
same time an air of comfort and luxury. Hotels 
both on the lower level and at the Peak, and the 
Club House give good accommodation, and the 
" accredited " stranger will find no reason to complain 
of " Taipan " hospitality. 
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The climate and temperature in the cold season, 
from October to April, is cool and bracing, from 
the influence of the N.E. Monsoon, but the remaining 
months, while the S.W. Monsoon prevails, are hot 
and trying, the temperature ranging from 80° to 94°, 
while the city being to the northward of the island 
is debarred from the influence of the monsoon breeze. 
The wet season commences in May, and continues 
until the beginning of August. Typhoons (the 
cyclones of the China Sea) are to be expected from 
June to November, but as a rule give ample warning 
of approach. 

Canton (distant 95 miles) and Macao (40 miles) 
can be reached daily by steamer, and travellers pro- 
ceeding northwards will find frequent communication 
to the coast ports — Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow — 
and so on to Shanghai and the northern ports, or on 
to Japan. 

1. The mail steamers outwards are berthed at 
the Hong-Kong and Kowloon Wharf and Godown 
Company's Wharves at Kowloon, from whence a 
ferry service runs to the city of Victoria every 
quarter of an hour during the day. 

2. Passengers' baggage is landed from the mail 
steamers into the Kowloon godowns, where it remains 
on storage until applied for ; the Godown Company 
will reship baggage so landed by any of the Coast 
steamers, at thirty cents per ton of 40 cubic feet. 

3. The P. & 0. Company's Office, distinguished 
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by the Company's flag, is situated in Des Voeux 
Eoad, close to Blake Pier. 

Industries, — Dock Company, China Sugar Re- 
finery, Taikoo Sugar Refinery, and Hong-Kong 
Rope Works. 

Amusements, — The Theatre Royal and City Hall 
are periodically visited by travelling companies, and 
performances are occasionally given by the Amateur 
Dramatic Society. 

The Museum, City Hall, no entrance fee. 

4. Hong-Kong is an emporium for the sale of the 
manufactures of Canton, which include silver and 
lacquer ware, ivory carvings, manufactured silks of 
various descriptions, matting, rattan furniture, etc., 
which can be inspected to great advantage, and 
purchased as cheaply as at that city, in the fine shops 
which line Queen's Road. These shops also exhibit 
extensive collections of Japanese curios and art work, 
which can, not infrequently, be purchased here on 
better terms than an amateur can obtain from dealers 
in Japan. 

5. There are no railways in the island, but the 
tramway now runs from Shaukiwan, near the 
Lyemoon Pass, through the town of Victoria to 
Kennedy Town, a distance of about 7 miles. The 
tramway to the Peak, besides being the easiest means 
of ascending to the higher levels, is worthy of inspec- 
tion as an engineering feat. 

6. Local steamers to Canton twice a day (8 A.M. 
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and 10 P.M.); fare $8 each way. To Macao twice 
a day (8 A.M. and 2 P.M.) ; fare $4 each way. 

A circular tour to Canton and Macao can be made 
comfortably in three days; fare for the round 
ticket $16. Steamers for Canton leave Hong-Kong 
as stated above ; leave Canton for Macao every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 5 P.M. ; and 
Macao for Hong-Kong each day at 7.30 A.M and 
2 P.M. 

Local steamers to Manila twice a week ; fare $50 
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SHANGHAI 



Latitude 31° 15' N. Longitude 120° 29' E. 

Population about 1,000,000. 

Distance from London by sea, via' Marseilles, 10,965 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 9813 miles. 

Shanghai, in the province of Kiangsu, is on the 
left bank of the river Whangpoo, 12 miles from its 
mouth or 12 miles from Woosung. The Whangpoo 
empties into the estuary of the Yangtsze, one of the 
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longest rivers in the world. From the Tungsha 
Lightship, which is at the entrance of the Yangtsze, 
the distance to Woosung Lighthouse is 31^ miles. 

The channels are well lighted and buoyed, and 
an efficient pilot service is maintained. 

The entrance simply presents all the features of 
the mouth of a large river — low banks with a flat 
alluvial country utilised by the natives as immense 
rice or paddy fields. At Woosung there is a bar 
across the river which is a great impediment to 
navigation, necessitating ships of heavy draught light- 
ening before proceeding up to the city* This bar, 
however, is in course of removal by the Chinese 
authorities under foreign supervision. 

Shanghai is the most important centre of foreign 
commerce in China, being the great emporium of 
the trade of the Yangtsze and northern ports, and 
to a considerable extent an emporium of Japanese 
trade, although the city is of small rank as a Chinese 
town. The foreign settlements are three in number, 
the Hongkew or American, the British, and the 
French settlements; the Yang King Pang Creek 
separating the French and English, and the Soochow, 
the American. These are entirely distinct from 
the native city in boundaries, government, and 
commerce; the English and American being under 
one municipality in all their internal arrangements, 
and the French making their own laws. 

A fine view is obtained coming up the river, from 
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the bend immediately below the city, firstly of the 
long line of wharves and warehouses fronting the 
American settlement, then of the magnificent offices 
and dwellings faced by a fine bund and public 
promenade which characterise the English and 
French settlements, followed by a further long line 
of warehouses and the huge fleet of junks lying off 
the native city. 

There are several hotels in each of the foreign 
settlements, English, French, and American. 

The climate is healthy, the latitude being the 
same as the head of the Persian Gulf, Cairo, and 
New Orleans. 

May and June are ideal months, as likewise are 
October and November. The heated term commences 
usually about the middle of July and lasts frequently 
to the end of September. December is a pleasant 
month. January, February, and most of March are 
disagreeable months. In February there is usually 
a slight fall of snow, which as a rule remains only 
for a short time. 

From Shanghai a railway has been constructed to 
Nanking via Soochow and Chinkiang, and another 
railway is in course of construction to Hangchow 
via E^hing and will eventually it is said be extended 
to Ningpo. Through communication by rail is also 
completed from Hankow to Peking and Tientsin. 

Shanghai may be termed the radial point for the 
Yangtsze river ports, Peking, and all the northern 
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coast ports of China, and abundant opportunities 
offer for proceeding to these districts as well as to 
the ports in Korea and Japan. 



NAGASAKI 

Latitude 32*' 45' N. Longitude 129'' 52' E. 

Population, 163,324. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 11,179 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 10,027 miles. 

The harbour of Nagasaki, running north and 
south, is charmingly situated, being entirely land- 
locked and surrounded by hills covered with verdure, 
and is beyond a doubt one of the prettiest harbours 
of any importance in the world. The approaches 
are very picturesque, and among the many interest- 
ing views in entering the harbour is the island of 
Pappenberg, or Takaboko, on the left, from the 
summit of whose precipitous cliffs the native Christians 
were thrown down on to the jagged rocks below, 
some 300 years ago. At least this is the tradition 
handed down by foreigners, and with it tales of* the 
slaughter of numerous other Christians in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but it is only just to add that competent 
native authorities and others have been unable to 
find any record of the story, although, beyond doubt, 
Christians were imprisoned at different times. 

Nagasaki will always hold a place in history a 
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having been the only .port of foreign trade between 
the years 1623 and 1857, when the Dutch were 
the only foreigners allowed in Japan, and even they 
were confined to a small enclosed settlement on 
the island of Deshima. By the treaty of 1858 
Nagasaki was one of the ports opened to British 
trade, and it has for many years been famous as a 
coaling port and for the wonderful despatch given 
to steamers coaling. Of the many coals of Riushiu, 
Takashima has a world-wide reputation as the best 
steaming coal next to Cardiff to be obtained any- 
where. The coals from the large Miike mines and 
those of Chikuzen and Buzen are also very well 
known. 

The Mitsu Bishi Company's fine docks at Nagasaki 
are three in number, and are 722 feet, 623 feet, and 
371 feet long respectively. They are capable of 
accommodating the largest steamers trading in 
Eastern waters. In addition to the dry docks the 
Mitsu Bishi Company have extensive engine-works, 
which are equipped with modern machinery and 
are able to undertake work of any magnitude. 
Their shipbuilding yard is justly celebrated, many 
magnificent ships having been built there. The 
most recent launch was that of a steamer for the 
Pacific trade, of 14,000 tons gross, and fitted with 
triple screws propelled by steam turbines. 

A constant stream of passengers passes through 
Nagasaki, many of them availing themselves of the 
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railway to see a little of the beautiful scenery for 
which the island of Kiushiu is renowned. Nagasaki 
also attracts visitors owing to the excellent services 
of local steamers. Sailings are numerous to such 
places as Shanghai, Chefoo, Tientsin, Tairen (Dalny), 
Chemulpo, Fusan, and other Korean ports, as well as 
to the great Russian naval station of Yladivostock. 
These numerous local steamers give visitors a wide 
choice of interesting side-trips. 

The mild climate attracts many visitors during 
the winter from Vladivostock and North China, and 
in summer from Shanghai and other China Coast 
ports where the heat is excessive. 

The hot sulphur baths of Unzen and the iron 
baths of Takeo and Ureshino are much patronised 
by invalids. 

Numerous ocean-going steamers call regularly at 
Nagasaki. The length of steamers' stay is generally 
governed by the time taken to coal, and as this is 
usually a matter of some hours it gives passengers 
an opportunity to inspect the quaint Japanese shops 
with their interesting collections of old curios, 
lacquer, tortoise-shell ware, silk embroidery, and 
porcelain. Nagasaki is specially noted for the 
tortoise-shell ware, which takes many beautiful and 
dainty shapes and is particularly suitable as 
mementoes. Of the porcelains known as Satsuma, 
Hirado, and Arita, many charming specimens can 
be seen in those shops which deal in this interest- 
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ing branch of Japanese industry. For passengers 
with only a few hours to spare, a visit to the little 
fishing village of Mogi is a favourite excursion, and 
an excellent fish tiffin can generally be obtained in 
one of the hotels. A trip to Michinoo, the second 
station on the railway from Nagasaki, is also fre- 
quently arranged ; and the dainty Japanese park 
situated there is well worth a visit. 

Hotel accommodation at Nagasaki is ample; 
The chief hotels are Nagasaki Hotel, Cliff House 
Hotel, Hotel de France, and Belle Vue Hotel. 

The number of foreign residents exclusive of 
Chinese is about 600, of whom about 100 are British 
and 100 American. 



THE INLAND SEA 

Leaving Nagasaki, the steamer runs along a lonely 
coast for 150 miles to the Straits of Shimonoseki, 
the western entrance to the Seto-no-uchr, or Inland 
Sea, the beauty of which baffles description. The 
water is deep, clear, and blue, and all the way the 
ship is in close proximity to the land, passing 
through tortuous channels among countless islands 
all richly cultivated and clothed with green from 
base to summit, with villages nestling in cosy nooks, 
while quaint junks and innumerable fishing-boats 
give life to the scene. 

16 
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The distance from Shimonoseki to Hiogo is 231 
miles, and from Nagasaki, 389 miles. 



KOBfi 

Latitude 34'* 40' N. Longitude 135' 11' E. 

Population, 326,319. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 11,568 miles. 

KoW previous to 1868, when the port was 
opened to foreign trade, was a small fishing village 
on a sand patch to the north-east of the town of 
Hiogo, and it was here that the early pioneers of 
the present thriving city were conceded a settlement 
extending about a quarter of a mile along the shore 
and the same distance back towards the hills. 

Owing to the great increase of the trade and 
population, the town of Kob6, which has sprung up 
around the original Foreign Concession, has out- 
rivalled the old and adjacent town of Hiogo, which 
is situated on the southern bank of the Minatogawa 
and skirts the bay to the south-west. The anchor- 
age is in the bay abreast of the town. 

The population of Kob6- Hiogo in 1894 was 
l/)0,000, of whom 553 were foreigners and 949 
Chinese. 

Kob6 is the favourite open port of Japan, boast- 
ing a pure and dry air, and is now the central point 
of communication with the whole country. Here are 
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the termini of the Tokaido Railway of the Imperial 
Government to Osaka, Kioto, Yokohama and Tokio, 
and of th6 Sanyor Railway to Shimonoseki. 

Kob6 is a purely modern and commercial city, 
being the great distributing centre for the cities of 
Osaka, Kioto, and Nagoya, the Inland Sea, and the 
thickly populated districts in this part of the 
country ; consequently there are few sights of interest 
in the town itself or immediate vicinity, but there 
are many places of beauty and interest within easy 
reach, such as Kioto, Osaka, Nara, Lake Biwa, and the 
many charming spots in and around the Inland Sea. 

The distance from Kob6 to Yokohama is 346 
miles ; on leaving the former a run of 30 miles clears 
the Inland Sea by Idzumi Straits and Kii Channel. 



YOKOHAMA 

Latitude 35" 26' N. Longitude 139** 38' E. 

Population, 369,862. 

Distance from London by sea, via Marseilles, 11,914 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 10,762 miles. 

Yokohama, the most important of the ports open 
to foreign commerce, is built on a plain surrounded 
by low hills and a highly cultivated country. It has 
a large import and export trade, and its proximity 
to Tokio, the capital of the empire, gives it a special 
character. 
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Yokohama is the starting-point whence to visit, 
not only the capital, but many other places of interest, 
including Kamakui*a, Miyanoshita and the Hakone 
district, Nikko, and Chuzenji. Travellers will find 
every needful accommodation in the way of hotels, 
shops, guides, and guide-books. 

The best time to visit Japan is in April, May, 
and June. September, October, and November are 
also pleasant months, as the country then looks 
lovely in its autumnal tints. 



AUSTRALIAN COAST 
FREMANTLE, WITH PERTH 

Fremantle is situated on the western coast of 
Western Australia, at the point where the Swan 
river discharges itself into the Indian Ocean. 

The harbour itself, practically entirely artificial, 
is a standing tribute to engineering skill, where 
vessels of the largest tonnage trading to Australia 
can be berthed without danger at all seasons of the 
year, day or night. The appliances at the port for 
dealing with large steamers are well up to date. 

Twelve miles inland from Fremantle is Perth, the 
capital of Western Australia, a city of considerable 
dimensions, prettily situated on a portion of the 
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Swan river called Melville Water. Trains leave 
Premantle, Central Station, which is within five 
minutes* walk of the P. & 0. berth, about every half- 
hour, or the journey may be made through attractive 
scenery over the Swan river by pleasure steamer in 
about fifty minutes. 

A drive through the King's Park, either by cab or 
motor, both of which are available, well repays the 
visitor. A charming view is obtained from the 
park grounds, which, being situated on high ground, 
command the city itself and its environments. The 
Zoological Gardens are also interesting, being well 
laid out and of considerable dimensions. 

An excellent system of electric trams affords 
facilities for transit throughout the city, and also to 
several of the suburbs. There are several excellent 
hotels. 

Visitors who break the journey should not fail 
to visit the Mundaring Weir, a unique engineering 
accomplishment for conserving water to supply the 
Goldfields, it being conveyed thence, a distance 
of 350 miles, by means of numerous pumping 
stations. 

Kalgoorlie, the principal town on the Goldfields, 
would also prove interesting to those who wish to 
go farther afield. 

Recently, magnificent caves of stalactite formation 
have been discovered near Busselton, a town on the 
sea-coast 150 miles from Perth, connected therewith 
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by rail. These caves, which are of large dimensions, 
are generally considered to be at least equal in 
beauty to the celebrated Jenolan Caves in New 
South Wales. 

The climate is good. 

The vessels are boarded on arrival by a repre- 
sentative of the Government Immigration Bureau, 
from whom any further information regarding the 
State can be obtained. 



ADELAIDE 

Latitude 34"* 55' S. Longitude IBS'" 38' £. 

Population (including suburbs), 174,000, 

Distance from London by sea, by P. & 0. route, 11,396 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 10,244 miles. 

Adelaide — the capital of South Australia and 
the seat of Government — is on the river Torrens, 
6 miles from Port Adelaide and the shipping 
port at the mouth of the river on the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, and was founded in 1837 by Colonel Light. 
It is divided by the river into North and South 
Adelaide, pleasantly situated on a large plain, with 
the Mount Lofty range of mountains walling it in 
on the eastern and southern sides. 

The city is admirably laid out in straight broad 
streets planted with trees and spacious squares ; the 
principal thoroughfares are traversed by tramways 
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which ply to the suburbs. The public buildings are 
all of fine architectural appearance, of which the 
Town Hall with its lofty tower and the new Post 
and Telegraph Offices are the most conspicuous. 

Many of the banks are striking edifices, and the 
Cathedral and several of the churches are excellent 
specimens of their order. The Botanical Gardens 
cover an area of 40 acres, supplemented by a park 
of 84 acres containing a well-appointed Zoological 
Garden. Flowers and shrubs, from both the torrid 
and temperate zones, are cultivated in all their 
endless variety. The climate of Adelaide resembles 
that of Sicily and Naples ; the winter is the rainy 
season, the summers are very hot as the sun attains 
great power, and hot winds increase the temperature, 
especially dimng the months of January, February, 
and March. 

The mail steamers lie at the Semaphore anchorage 
in Largs Bay. Launches run frequently between 
the steamer and Largs Bay jetty, landing and 
embarking mails and passengers. Adelaide and 
Melbourne are now in direct railway communication, 
and the mails for Victoria and New South Wales 
are discharged and embarked at the Semaphore. 

Largs Bay is connected with Adelaide by rail, 
10 miles, and a regular train service is maintained. 

All visitors to the Broken Hill Silver Mines 
start from Adelaide, the distance being 334 miles — 
rail all the way. 
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Cards giving full particulars of launch and train 
service and landing arrangements generally are put 
on board the steamers, at Fremantle and Melbourne, 
for the information of outward and homeward bound 
passengers respectively. 



MELBOUENE 

Latitude 37° 48' S. Longitude 144** 68' E. 

Population (including suburbs), 526,400. 

Distance from London by sea, P. k 0. route, 11,896 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 10,744 miles. 

Port Phillip is a natural harbour situated in a 
deep bight of the coast of Victoria, with Cape 
Otway to the westward and Wilson's Promontory 
to the eastward. The entrance between Lonsdale 
and Nepean Points is If mile wide, but the navig- 
able channel is contracted to three-quarters of a mile 
by rocks and reefs on either hand ; these and the 
irregular nature of the bottom cause the well- 
known race or ** Kip," which, with north-west gales, 
breaks furiously with a strong current. There 
are leading lights on Shortlands Bluff, inside of 
which is the town of Queenscliffe, 32 miles south of 
Melbourne. 

The southern part of Port Phillip Bay is en- 
cumbered with sandbanks; there are two channels 
leading into clear water — the west channel extending 
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5 miles, with 3^ to 5 fathoms, and the south or 
big ship channel, with an increased distance of 10 
miles but much deeper water. By the former, from 
Queenscliffe to Gillebrand Lightship, Hobson's Bay 
is 26^ miles, and by the latter 39 miles. 

The entrance to Port Phillip is fortified on either 
side with an arrangement of mines and torpedoes. 
After clearing either channel, there is a clear run 
up the bay, until Hobson*s Bay, as the northern 
portion is called, is reached. This forms the port or 
anchorage of Melbourne, having on the south-west 
side Williamstown, connected by rail with the city, 
distant 6^ miles. The mail steamers go alongside the 
railway pier. Port Melbourne (formerly called Sand- 
ridge), for landing and discharging passengers and 
cargo, where two large piers connected with Victorian 
railways accommodate most of the magnificent fleet 
of sailing ships using the port. The distance to the 
terminus at Melbourne is 2 miles. The mouth of the 
river Yarra is at the north-west corner of Hobson's 
Bay, immediately above Williamstown, forming a 
tortuous, narrow channel, carrying 21 feet of water 
to the wharves at Melbourne. 

Melbourne is the capital of Victoria and the seat 
of Government. Founded in 1836, the rapidity of 
its growth is historical, and it now ranks as one, if 
not the chief, of the Colonial cities of the British 
Empire. The Federal Parliament has been held in 
Melbourne since its inception in 1901. 
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Anything like a description within the limits of 
this brochure would be impossible, but the IraveUer 
landing for the first time will find any anticipations 
he may have formed in his mind as to the extent, 
the arrangements, and beauty of the city and its 
environs fall short of the reality. It owes little to 
its locale, neither the site nor country round pre- 
senting any natural beauty — but all that enterprise, 
talent, and gold can produce has been carried out to 
the utmost limit Streets straight and wide, planted 
with trees, rivalling any avenues in Western cities ; 
shops worthy of Regent Street or the Palais-Royal 
— handsome buildings, for the most part of im- 
perishable blue stone — public and Grovemment 
offices, equalling in magnitude and design the 
examples of the older world; palatial banks, two 
cathedrals, churches and other places of worship of 
every order; theatres, wanting in nothing for 
comfort, elegance, and all the accessories to dramatic 
success; clubs, hotels, hospitals, markets, — all these 
present an ensemble of which the inhabitants may 
be justly proud. 

Tramways traverse the principal thoroughfares, 
and seconded by omnibuses and cabs of the best 
description, they make locomotion easy, though the 
distances are great. 

The city has an area of 7 square miles, with 
more than 100 miles of streets, and is well provided 
with lungs in the way of parks and reserved grounds, 
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while the Botanical Gardens, on the banks of the 
Yarra, are specially attractive. 

Government House, a magnificent building, is 
conspicuous from every part of the city ; the Senate 
meets in a Parliament House worthy of its purpose ; 
the Post and Telegraph Ofl&ces are as complete in 
their internal detail as finished in their external 
appearance, and the other Government departments 
are equally well cared for. 

The traveller will find his time pleasantly occupied 
by a stay in Melbourne and its neighbourhood, and 
every facility for extending his tour by the network 
of railways and river communication connecting it 
with a large portion of Australia. 

The inversion of the seasons in the southern 
hemisphere ' must be borne in mind, the summer 
months being December, January, and February, 
when the temperature, aided by the hot north winds, 
is very high. The autumn months, comprising March, 
April, and May, are the most pleasant and genial 
in the year, when residence in Melbourne or travel- 
ling in the interior is highly enjoyable. 

The P. & 0. offices are situated at the western end 
of Collins Street (Nos. 447-449) close to Menzies's 
and Scott's Hotels and the principal Banking and 
Insurance Companies. 
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SYDNEY 

Latitude ZS" 51' S. Longitude 151** 14' E. 

Population, 538,800. 

Distance from London by sea, by P. & 0. route, 12,473 miles ; 

overland, via Brindisi, 11,321 miles. 

Port Jackson, the harbour of Sydney, and one 
of the most secure and picturesque ports in the 
world, has its entrance from the Pacific Ocean, 
If mile wide, between the Outer North and South 
Heads, narrowing to three-quarters of a mile between 
the cliflfs of the Inner Heads. The Outer South 
Head is marked by a lighthouse showing a powerful 
electric revolving light, visible 30 miles, and the 
Inner South Head by a fixed bright light, visible 14 
miles. The harbour is perfectly land-locked, having, 
in addition to what may be called the main harbour 
and channel to the city, numerous indentations 
forming harbours in themselves, and presenting a 
bay line of 165 miles of coves and inlets. 

Sydney, the capital and seat of Government of 
New South Wales, is situated 6 miles from the 
enti-ance of Port Jackson, and with its suburbs 
occupies a section of the land somewhat the shape 
of a human hand, the promontories representing 
fingers, and the bays the spaces between them, 
thereby giving special facilities for shipping, the 
deep and extensive water frontages allowing the 
largest vessels to come up alongside the warehouses 
in the centre of the city. Sydney was founded on 
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January 26, 1788, and has consequently completed 
its centenary, and this comparative antiquity endows 
it with most of the characteristics of an old English 
town. The older streets, however, are gradually 
disappearing," and the modern city, most of which 
is built on hilly ground, bears ample testimony to 
the skill of the architect. Nearly all the new 
buildings are of sandstone, obtained in the neighbour- 
hood, and possessing a very handsome appearance. 
The most noticeable are the Colonial Secretary's 
OflSce and Land Oflfice in Bridge Street, Post Office 
in George and Pitt Streets, Town Hall and 
Cathedral in George Street, Museum in College 
Street, the University in Victoria Park, and Govern- 
ment House in the Domain. Some of the Insurance 
Offices and Banks are very fine. The principal 
streets of business are George, Pitt, King, Hunter, 
and Bridge Streets. The Parks are numerous, well 
laid out, and excellently situated, mostly on high 
ground, affording fine views of the city, harbour, 
and surroundings. The principal is the Domain, 
containing within its boundaries the Botanical 
Gardens, which, however, owe much of their beauty 
to their magnificent position on one of the prettiest 
bays in the harbour — Farm Cove. 

The environs of Sydney are charming, and afford 
ample opportunity for excursions, so that the stranger 
can spend a fortnight or three weeks in the city and 
neighbourhood with great pleasure. 
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Locomotion in the principal thoroughfares and 
to the suburbs is carried on by electric trams, 
supplemented by lines of omnibuses, while the 
"Sydney Hansom Cab" is always available at Is. 
for every quarter of an hour. North Shore and 
other parts of the harbour are served by steam 
ferries keeping up constant communication with 
various points. 

Sydney is the terminal point of the three great 
trunk railways which extend to the most distant 
parts of the Colony, connecting all the inland towns 
of any importance with the metropolis, and giving 
easy access for the tourist to many interesting places. 

The P. & 0. Company's offices are at the comer 
of Pitt and Bridge Streets, opposite the Exchange. 

The climate is salubrious, the temperature in 
summer and winter being not very unlike that of 
Naples. From December to the end of February 
(summer) the thermometer ranges about 80°, the 
heat being tempered by grateful sea breezes, while 
the nights are invariably cool. September, October, 
and November are spring months, with warm 
pleasant days and cool nights. The autumn is 
mild, and includes March, April, and May. Winter 
(June, July, and August), with its crisp cool 
mornings and bright sunny days, is the perfection 
of a climate. Frost is seldom seen. August is 
generally stormy, but there is no regular rainy or 
bad-weather season. 
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THE SEASONS. 


Northern 
Hemispherr 

(ENGLAND). 


Southern 

HEMISPHERE 
(AUSTRALASIA). 


Sun's entrance into Aries . . March 21. 
„ „ Cancer . June 21. 
„ „ Libra . . Sept 23. 
„ „ Capricomus Dec. aa. 


Spring commences. 
Summer „ 
Autumn „ 
Winter 


Autunm commences. 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer „ 


Longest Day. 
Shortest Day. 


June 22. 
Dec. 22 


Dec. 22. 
June 22. 



* It should be noted that Marseilles having now adopted Paris time, the difference 
from London time is 7 minutes (later) only. 
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TABLE OF SEA DISTANCES 

(Point to Point) 



London (Gravesend) 



toQibraltar/^i^ect, 1309. 

tvia Plymouth, 1349. 





Miles 




Mile» 


Gravesend to South Forelanc 


I 63 


St. Catherine's to Ushant . 


199 


South Foreland to Dungeness 22 


Ushant to Finisterre . 


388 


Dtmgeness to Beachy Head 


83 


Finisterre to Burlings 


208 


B«achy Head to Owers . 


34 




Owers to St. Catherine's 


24 


Burlings to Rock of Lisbon 


38 


St Catherine's to Portland 


45 


Rock of Lisbon to Cape St. 




Portland to Start . 


48 


Vincent .... 


108 


Start to Plymouth 


26 


C. St. Vincent to Gibraltar 


192 


Qibral 


tar to 


Malta— 981. 






Miles 




Miles 


Gibraltar to Cape de Gata . 


156 


Galita Island to Cape Bon . 


108 


Cape de Gata to Algiers 


250 * 


Cape Bon to Malta . 


183 


Algiers to Galita Island 


284 






Gibralta 


r to Li 


[arseilles— 694. 






Miles 




Miles 


Gibraltar to Cape de Gata . 


156 


Cape Palos to Planier . 


423 


Cape de Gata to Cape Palos . 


105 


Planier to MarseUles . 


10 


MarseiUe 


s to P 


ort Said— 1508. 






Miles 




Miles 


Marseilles to Riou Island . 


10 


Through Straits of Messina 




Eiou Island to Razzoli (Boni- 




(Cape del Armi) 


22 


facio Straits) . 


216 


Cape del Armi to Port 




Razzoli to Faro (Straits of 




Said 


917 


Messina) .... 


843 






Brindisi 


to PC 


)rt Said— 930. 






Miles 




Miles 


Brindisi to Guadiana . 


191 


Kavo Krio to Gavdo . 


37 


Guadiana to Strovathi . 


60 


Gavdo to Damietta . 


484 


Strovathi to Sapienza . 


43 


Damietta to Port Said 


S& 


Sapienza to Kavo Krio . 


129 







17 
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Suez CaneiL 

Distances in the Suez Canal are marked by posts on the bank (from North 
to South) in geographical miles. 



Port Said to Kautara 
Kantara to El Ferdane 
El Ferdane to El Guisr 
El Guisr to Ismailia 
Ismailia to Toussoum 
Toussoum to Serapium 
Serapium to Deser\'oir 
Deservoir to North 
Bitter Lake . 





Milw 


. . 25 




11 




3 




4 




4 




3 




3 


Light 




2 



North Light to South Light 

Bitter Lake . 
South Lt. House to Guerin 
Guerin to Chalouf . 
Chalouf to Madame 
Madame to Sues Entrance 



Bombay to Colombo 

MUes 
Bombay Light Ship to 

Kennery Island . . 7 
Kenneiy Id. to Vingorla Rocks 173 
Vingorla Rocks to Mt. Dilly 252 



-875. 



Mt. Dilly to Quilon 
Quilon to Crocodile Rock 
Crocodile Rock to Colombo 



Colombo to Calcutta direct — 1260. 



Colombo to Galle . 
Galle to Dondra Head . 
Dondra Head to Gieat Basses 
Great Basses to Little Basses 



Miles 
70 
24 
60 
20 



8 
8 
8 
6 
7 

87 



Suez to Aden— 1308. 






Miles 




MUM 


Suez Lt Ship to Abooderage 


) 19 


Daedalus to Jibbel Teer 


654 


Abooderage to Zafarana 


30 


Jibbel Teer to Zebayers 


39 


Zafarana to Ras Gharib 


51 


Zebayers to Abboo Eyle 


65 


Ras Gharib to Ushruffi 


45 


Abboo Eyle to Mocha . 


54 


Ushruffi to Shadwan . 


29 


Mocha to Perim . 


41 


Shadwan to Brothers . 


SO 


Perim to Aden . 


100 


Brothers to Daedalus . 


101 






Aden 


to Bo] 


tnl>ay— 1664. 




Aden 


to Col 


ombo— 2003. 





Miles 
205 
71 
167 



Miles 
Little Basses to Eastern 

Channel Lt. Vessel . 964 
Eastern Channel Lt Vessel 

to Calcutta . . .122 
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Colombo to Penangr — 1278. 



Colombo to Galle . 
Galle to Dondra Head . 
Dondra Head to Pulo Rondo 



Miles 

70 
24 
871 



Pulo Rondo to Muka Head 
Muka Head to Penang 



Mile* 

298 

15 



Penangr to Singapore (througrh Straits of Malacca)— 395. 



Singapore to Hong-Kong- 

MileB 



■1440. 



Singapore to Pedra Branca . 84 
Pedra Branca to Mankilsland 123 
Manki Island to Pulo Sapatu 408 



Pulo Sapatu to Bombay Shoal 420 
Bombay Shoal to Hong-Kong 400 



Colombo to Fremantle — 3126. 

Miles 



Colombo to Cocos or Keeling 

Islands .... 1543 



Miles 
Cocos or Keeling Islands to 

Fremantle . . 1583 



Cape Borda to Adelaide 



Fremantle to Adelaide — 1853. 

MUes 
Fremantle to Cape Leeuwin . 170 
Cape Leeuwin to Cape Borda 1076 



Adelaide to Cape Willoughby 
(Backstairs Passage) 

Cape Willoughby to Cape 
Northumberland . 

Cape Northumberland to 
Cape Bridgewater . 



Miles 
107 



) to Melbourne— 600. 


Miles 


Miles 


J 67 


Cape Bridgewater to Cape 




Otway . . .104 




Cape Otway to Port Phillip 


. 182 


Heads .... 64 


) 


Port Phillip Heads to Hobson's 


41 


Bay 42 



Melbourne to Sydney — 577. 



Hobson's Bay to Port Phillip 

Heads .... 42 

Port Phillip Heads to Cape 

Shank .... 19 

Cape Shank to Wilson's Pro- 
montory . 82 



Miles 

Wilson's Promontory to 

Gabo Island ... 190 

Gabo Is. to Montague Is. . 84 

Montague Is. to C. St George 72 

C. St. George to C. Banks . 74 

Cape Banks to Sydney . . 14 
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LO N DO N (^ via Plynumth add 40). 
(Tilbury) 





295 


Plymouth 


Brlnd 


isi 
Ports 


Jaid 
Aden 


Bomb 






1309 


1054 


Gibraltar 






2003 


1748 


694 


Marseilles 






2290 


2035 


981 


641 


MalU 






- 


- 


- 


- 


— 




Via 
Malta. 


Via Marseilles. 










8225 


3511 


8256 


2202 


1508 


935 


930 




4620 


4906 


4651 


8597 


2903 


2330 


2325 


1395 




6284 


6670 


6315 


6261 


4667 


8994 


3989 


3059 


1664 


ay 


6713 


6999 


6744 


5690 


4996 


4423 


4418 


3488 


2093 


875 


Colom 


7973 


8259 


8004 


6950 


6256 


6683 


5678 


4748 


3353 


2135 


1260 


7991 


8277 


8022 


6968 


6274 


6701 


5696 


4766 


3371 


2153 


1278 


8386 


8672 


8417 


7363 


6669 


6096 


6091 


5161 


3766 


2548 


1673 


9826 


10112 


9867 


8803 


8109 


7536 


7531 


6601 


5206 


8988 


3113 


10679 


10965 


10710 


9656 


8962 


8389 


8384 


7454 


6059 


4841 


3966 


10893 


11179 


10924 


9870 


9176 


8603 


8598 


7668 


6273 


5055 


4180 


11282 


11568 


11318 


10259 


9565 


8992 


8987 


8057 


6662 


5444 


4569 


11628 


11914 


11659 


10605 


9911 


9838 


9333 


8403 


7008 


5790 


4915 


9839 


10125 


9870 


8816 


8122 


7549 


7544 


6614 


5219 


4001 


3126 


11192 


11478 


11223 


10169 


9475 


8902 


8897 


7967 


6672 


5354 


4479 


11692 


11978 


11723 


10669 


9975 


9402 


9397 


8467 


7072 


5854 


4979 


12269 


12556 


12300 


11246 


10552 


9979 


9974 


9044 


7649 


6431 


5556 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 

BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PORTS 

ACCORDING TO THE 

ROUTES TAKEN BY THE STEAMERS 

OF THE 

Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company 



Calcutta (via Colombo) 






HOBART. 


2538 


Penang 


Sydney 


2933 


395 


Singapore 


640 


Hobart 


4873 


1835 


1440 


Hong 


Kong 


1115 


475 


Melbourne 


6226 


2688 


2293 


858 


Shanghai 




5440 


2902 


2507 


1067 


467 


Nagasaki 


5829 


3291 


2896 


1456 


856 


889 


Hiogo 




6175 


3637 


3242 


1802 


1202 


785 


346 


Yokohama 


4386 


Via Cdmiibo. 




4404 


4799 


6239 


7092 


7306 


7695 


8041 


Fremantle 


6739 


6757 


6152 


7592 


8445 


8659 


9048 


9394 


1353 


Adelaide 


6239 


6257 


6652 


8092 


8945 


9159 


9548 


9894 


1858 


600 


Melbourne 


6816 


6834 


7229 


8669 


9522 


9736 


10125 


10471 


2430 


1077 


677 Sydney 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM IN 1907 



POPULATION (Estimated>- 
England and Wales 
Scotland .... 
Ireland .... 



Total for the United Kingdom on ) 
30th June 1907 . . . ) 



34,945,600 
4*776,063 
4.378,568 

44,100,231 



IMPERIAL REVENUE (Year ended 3l8t March 1907)— 



Customs .... 
Excise .... 
Estate, etc., Duties 
Stamps .... 
Land Tax and House Duty 
Property and Income Tax 

Total Revenue ftom Taxes 



Net Receipts from Post Office Services 
From Crown Lands and Suez Canal Shares 



Total Imperial Revenue 



;C3a,93o,ooo 

30,350,000 

14,400,000 

7,950,000 

3,600,000 

31,600,000 

£119,830,000 

5,318,631 
»,574.og8 

£126,722,659 



IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE (Tear ended Slat March 1907)- 
National Debt Services ;^3i,6i8,o92 



Naval and Military Expenditure . 

Civil Services (exc. Elementary Education) . 

Elementary Education 

Customs and Inland Revenue 

Total Imperial Expenditure 
Excess of Income in 1906-7 . 



57.154,576 
13.944.723 
15,427,446 
3,179,000 

£121,323,837 
£5,398,822 



TABLES, ETC. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 



Approximate StatlstloB. 



Area — 11,323,000 square miles. 
Population— About 388,000,000. 



Trade (1906)— With Foreign Countries 


.£r 


,129,778,000 




Inter-Imperial 

Total . 

the Register)— Steam 




396,240,000 




.'Z 


,526,018,000 


Shippiiij; (on 




10,340,589 




Sail . . 




2,450,792 




Total Net Tonnage 


• 


12,791,381 


Production (1906) of some staple Articles within the Empire :— 




Tons. 






Value £. 


Coal . . . 


284,000,000 


Diamonds . 




9,272,000 


Iron Ore . 


16,600,000 


Gold . . 




49,500,000 


Pig Iron . 


10,640,000 


Silver 
Copper 




2,090,000 
6,342,000 




Bushels. 


Tin . 




10,700,000 


Wheat . 


528,900,000 






lbs. 


Barley 
Oats . 
Maize 


110,700,000 

353,000,000 

38,300,000 


Tea . 
Coffee 
Rubber . 




• 4^3.063,000 
25,414,000 
11,049,000 




Cwts. 


Cotton 




1,971,894,000 


Raw Sugar 
Jute (India only) 


59,500,000 
31,201,000 


Wine 




Gallons. 

X2,000,000 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM 



Value of Colonial and Foreign Trade in 1906 



Countries. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Total 
Trade. 



With Britiih Possessions :- 

British India .... 

Australia 

North American Colonies 
Cape Colony and Natal 
New Zealand .... 
Straits Settlements . . 

Ceylon 

West .Africa 

West India Islands . . 
Hong-Kong. . . . 
Channel Islands . . . 
Other Possessions . . . 

Total . . . 

With Foreign Countries :- 

United States .... 

Germany 

France 

Netherlands .... 

RiKsia 

Belgium 

Argentine Republic . . 
Egypt. . ..... 

Denmark, Iceland, etc. . 

Spain 

Sweden 

China 

Brazil 

Italy 

Turkey 

Japan 

Chile 

Norway ...... 

Other Countries . . . 

Total . . . 

Total Colonial & Forei^^ 
(excluding Bullion, Specie, > 
and Cape Diamonds). . j 



£ 

37.833.000 
29,138,000 
30,949,000 

6,338,000 
15,608,000 

8,903,000 

4,44i»ooo 
2,739,000 
2,108,000 
639,000 
i.554iOoo 
1,915,000 



£ 
46,410,000 
22,781,000 
16,064,000 
16,722,000 
8,052,000 
3,859,000 
1,662,000 
3,278,000 
2,515,000 
3,220,000 
Xi353.ooo 
4,731,000 



142,165,000 



X30,647,ooo 



131,102,000 

38,022,000 

53,872,000 

36,654,000 

30,051,000 

29,033,000 

23,803,000 

16,858,000 

16,591,000 

15,828,000 

10,732,000 

3,314,000 

9,112,000 

3,612,000 

6,076,000 

2,954,000 

6,273,000 

6,904,000 

24,932,000 



53,240,000 

48,312,000 

28,785,000 

16,838,000 

15,942,000 

16,754,000 

19,914,000 

9,153,000 

5,386,000 

5,340,000 

6,658,000 

12,306,000 

7,948,000 

12,482,000 

8,423,000 

13,115,000 

6,397,000 

4,213,000 

38,825,000 



£ 

84,243,000 

51,919,000 

47,013,000 

23,060,000 

33,660,000 

12,762,000 

6,103,000 

6,017,000 

4,623,000 

3,859,000 

2,907,000 

6,646,000 



372,812,000 



184,342,000 
86,334,000 
82,657,000 
53,492,000 

45,993»ooo 
45,787,000 
43,717,000 
26,01 1,000 
21,977,000 
2x,x68,ooo 
17,390,000 
15,620,000 
17,060,000 
16,094,000 
14,499,000 
16,069,000 
12,670,000 
11,117,000 
63.757,000 



465,723,000 



330,031,000 



795,754,000 



607,888,000 



460,678,000 



[,068,566,000 



TABLES, ETC. 
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THERMOMETER COMPARISONS 





Fahrenheit. 


Centigrade. 


Reaumur. 












Boiling Point 


212 


ICX) 


80 




194 


90 


72 




176 


80 


64 




158 


70 


56 




140 


60 


48 




122 


50 


40 




104 


40 


32 




86 


30 


24 




68 


20 


16 




50 


10 


8 


Freezing Point 


32 


Zero 


Zero 




14 


-10 


-8 




Zero 


-17.8 


-14.2 




-4 


-20 


-16 



9* Fahrenheit 
1** Fahrenheit 

i^° Fahrenheit 
21" Fahrenheit 



5" Centigrade 
f* Centigrade 
l"* Centigrade 
I J** Centigrade 



— 4" Reaumur. 

= ^° Reaumur. 

= ^^ Reaumur. 

= 1" Reaumur. 
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BRITISH AND COLONIAL FLAGS 
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